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By Lro AusTEN? 


5 pew Trobriand group of islands lies off the eastern coast of Papua, 
about 200 miles due east of Buna, and about 150 miles north- 
north-east of Samarai. It consists of the large island of Kiriwina, 


with a smaller one called Vakuta off the southern end. These two 
are not unlike a query mark in shape, with the concave portion 
bordering the Kiriwina lagoon. West of Kiriwina island lie Kaileuna, 
Kuiao, Munuwata and several smaller islands. All the islands of 
the group are of upraised coral formation. 


Due east of the centre of Kiriwina, and about ten miles away, 
is Kitava Island, the inhabitants of which have similar customs and 
speak a dialect of Kiriwina. Geologically, however, Kitava does 
not belong to the Trobriand group, as it is separated from Kiriwina 
by the open sea many fathoms deep. 


Malinowski has written many books and pamphlets on the 
people of the Trobriands, but for the purpose of this paper, I shall 
merely refer to his ‘“‘ Lunar and Seasonal Calendar for the 
Trobriands ’’? and his Coral Gardens and their Magic.® 


1 Resident Magistrate, Territory of Papua. 
2 Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LVII, pp. 203 ff. 
3 Coral Gardens and their Magic, London 1935. 
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The Trobrianders are considered the best horticulturalists of 
Papua, and their main crops consist of the many varieties of yams 
and “ taitu.” (Except in one district on Kiriwina, the main gardens 
grow mostly “taitu.””) It is very important to differentiate between 
these two, though most people in Papua call all “taitu’’ yams. 
This is certainly not correct as yams (Ruvz) have a different habit. 

If anyone lives in the Trobriands for a number of years, it 
becomes noticeable that the production of yams and “ taitu ”’ varies 
very much from year to year. If one asks a Kiriwinan why, he will 
probably say, ‘‘ Oh, last year our yamhouses were overflowing, but 
this year we were late in planting, and our harvest has been poor.” 
Continuing the enquiry, one would probably learn from him, that it 
was not their fault, but the fault of the moons, which were late or 
early as the case might be. 

When I was first sent to the Trobriands in 1931, Malinowski 
kindly sent me his “‘ Lunar Calendar,’’ and as I was making a study 
of horticulture in Kiriwina, I found it very useful. After some 
time I found there were one or two points which I could not check, 
and when I tried to arrive at the thirteenth moon in the year I 
found myself in difficulties. I began with the idea that there were 
thirteen native moons in each year, and I was anxious to see how the 
calendar readjusted itself when they seemed to have names for only 
twelve. 

From time to time, I added to my notes concerning the moons, 
but it was not until I began to speak the language that I found the 
natives were taking an intelligent interest in stars. My studies in 
native astronomy became more profound when I found the trans- 
lation of a new word kweluva. This word used mostly in the sense 
of “ counting or reckoning,’ had a much more important meaning : 
to the good gardeners of Kiriwina it meant “ garden time’”’ and 
had an association with both the moons and the stars. From then 
on my researches took on a new meaning. 

On the eastern coast of Kiriwina, and almost in the centre of 
the coastline, is situated the village of Wawela. This village is 
“‘ open to the view ”’ of Kitava Island and the sea surrounding it, as 
far as the eye can reach. In Wawela lives a man called Mosiuna who 
is looked upon as the local astronomer for the districts of Luba, 
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Sinaketa, Kulumata, and Kuboma. These four districts hold their 
yearly ceremonial rites of yoba (when the spirits of the departed are 
chased back to the underworld) at the full moon known as the 
Kuboma milamala moon. This man, Mosiuna, I found had a great 
deal of knowledge concerning the names of certain stars and con- 
stellations and it was from him that I was able to obtain my first 
information concerning the connection between the moon and certain 
stars whereby he was able to learn the correct name of the garden- 
time and if necessary adjust the calendar accordingly. 

Malinowski in his ‘‘ Lunar Calendar ’”’ (p. 211) has given us the 
names of the following twelve moons: Kuluwasasa, Milamala, 
Yakosi, Yavatakulu, Toltyavata, Yavatam, Gelivilavi, Bulumaduku, 
Kuluwotu, Utokakana, Ilaybistla, Yakost (? Yakokt), and a possible 
thirteenth Kuluwalasi; but in his Coral Gardens (Chart of Time- 
reckoning, Vol. 1, p. 50) he definitely places two moons between 
Ilaybisila and Kuluwasasa, viz. Yakoki and Kaluwalasi, which 
makes the yearly number of moons thirteen. There is no method 
given by which the calendar can be readjusted when the year has only 
twelve moons. It appears to me that in ancient times before 
European contact, the procedure was to count twelve kweluva 
(garden periods) in each year and to follow the Polynesian idea of 
correcting at intervals the annual cycle by intercalating a thirteenth 
garden period.¢ 


Malinowski has stated that the majority of the Trobrianders 
cannot count more than ten moons in a year, and I also found this to 
be so ; but any good gardener, especially a towosi or garden magician, 
can give twelve kweluva (garden periods). At the time I was in the 
Trobriands—from 1931 to 1935—there was nothing definite obtain- 
able regarding the name of the garden period after Jlaybisila. 
Opinions differed considerably, though Kaluwalast was obtained 
many more times than that of Yakokz, but I never got the two names 
together to follow Ilaybisila. The period before the Kiriwina 
milamala in the above list is Kuluwasasa, but in the lagoon districts, 
the Kiriwina Kuluwasasa was known as the Kuboma milamala 
and the month prior to that as the Kuboma Kuluwasasa. The 


* Vide P. H. Buck, Vikings of the Sunrise, New York 1938, p. 300. 
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lagoon districts were thus in ancient times always one garden period 
ahead of Kiriwina. The word kuluwasasa is probably a corruption 
of kweluvaasasa, which could be translated as “ garden period 
passageway "—in other words “the passageway between garden 
periods,” or more freely translated as ‘‘ the passageway between the 
old and the new garden periods.” 


I have said that kweluva (garden period) has a close connection 
with both moon and stars, and of the two, the latter is the more 
important. There are quite a number of star-groups (native 
constellations) connected with gardening, the most important being 
the first two of the following : 


Native Name. European Name. 
Uluwa or Uruwa_ .. Pleiades. 
Kit .. ioe .. Three stars of Aquila, the central one 
being Altair. 
Sinata (hair comb) .. The stars of the head and a quarter of 


the back of Scorpii. (For purposes 
of calculation I have taken Beta 
Scorpii.) 

Lakum (species of crab) Part of Cancer and Hydra, including 
star-cluster Presepe. (The last 
was used for calculations.) 


Dubukavivila . . .. Anative constellation including Hamel. 

Kauwoma aie .. A native constellation from Tauri, the 
chief star of which is Alderbaran. 

Kiyadiga xn .. Orion’s Belt. 

Munukaiwau .. o. Saree. 


In order that there will be no confusion concerning Malinowski’s 
“Chart of Time-Reckoning ”’ in his Coral Gardens (Vol. 1, p. 50), it 
will be found necessary, in the interests of the native, to fix definite 
dates for each moon over the period of the lunar cycle, viz. nineteen 
years. With these dates there should be no chance of the moon 
“ going silly ’’ and European missionaries and government officials 
will find them of value in their contact with native gardening in the 
Trobriands. Without some knowledge of the seasonal calendar and 
the phases of gardening connected with each, Europeans could quite 
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easily cause a bad season by getting the natives to do some work not 
connected with gardening at a time when every effort should be made 
not to interfere with certain important gardening phases. The 
native himself often needs leading in the right direction, especially 
in those years when there are thirteen moons (when the moon goes 
“ silly ’’). 

In order to arrive at some accuracy, it was necessary for me, 
first of all, to work out a chart of new moons between December 
24, 1927, and December 24-25, 1946. Having no books of reference 
for many of the past years and none of the future years, the 
work took some considerable time, but the results obtained were 
invaluable in my researches. 


For the time of rising of certain stars at 5 a.m., some were 
obtainable from the Government Astronomer in Sydney, and from 
Dr. J. P. Thomson of Brisbane, while others were obtained from books. 
With this information, I was able to make a star-chart of the time of 
rising of the principal star in each native constellation which showed 
the time of rising for each hour of the day throughout the year. 
Reverend D. O’Connell of Riverview Observatory, Sydney, kindly 
checked these calculations, and I was able to get them correct within 
twenty-four hours. 


I would mention here that I have found that the Trobrianders 
have an idea similar to that used in certain parts of Polynesia, where 


“the New Year was ushered in by the morning or evening rise of the 
Pleiades.’’® 


The New Year of the Trobrianders can be said to start at the 
full moon known as milamala. The New Year however begins on 
Kitava Island about two months before that of Kiriwina district, 
and the lagoon districts about a month earlier, while on Vakuta 
Island it is a month or two after that of Kiriwina. In each district, 
the moon for the New Year is known as milamala, but Kiriwina 
differentiate by referring to the Kitava milamala or the Kuboma 
milamala or the Vakuta milamala. The Vakutans, who know very 
little about stars, always recognize the Vakuta milamala full moon 


5 Vide Vikengs of the Sunrise, p. 300; and E. Best, The Maori, p. 187. 
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by the coming of the palolo annelid, locally known as milamaia.® 
The old year can be said to be concluded by the yoba ceremony, the 
expulsion of the spirits which have visited the villages and been 
feasted during the milamala moon. The yoba takes place at dawn at 
the milamala full moon. 


On Kitava Island a Mr. Cameron has kept a record over a period 
of years of the dates of the full moon when the yoba was held, though 
it is not complete as it only shows the years when he was actually 
there at the time of the ceremony. However, there is sufficient 
data to show that the Kitava milamala full moon fell on the following 
dates: 1920—July 4; 1928—July 3; I1929—June 23; 1930— 
June 11; 1932—June 18; 1934—June 27; and 1935—June 17. 
From this data we can work back and see that the earliest new moon 
for Kitava milamala would have fallen on May 28, 1930. As Kitava 
has the same culture as Kiriwina, we find that if we use the Kiriwinan 
star—the Pleiades—that the Kitavan milamala moon would be the 
first new moon after the heliacal rising of the Pleiades. Let us 
check this. Towards the end of May each year, the sun rises off 
Kitava a few minutes after 6 a.m. This means that at about 
5.30 a.m. it would be too light for any stars of the magnitude of the 
Pleiades to be visible to the naked eye; but at 5.20 a.m. they 
would be just visible. The Pleiades rise in the longitude of Kitava 
(approx. 151° east) at 5.20 a.m. about June 1. As the new moon 
would be a few days old when first seen, it would be allowable for 
the moon to be at least four or five days old when the Pleiades was 
first seen, so I should think that the earliest new moon for Kitava 
milamala would not rise before May 28 in any year.’ In 1941, 
there is a new moon on May 26. I consider however that it is just 
a shade too early for the milamala moon of Kitava and the correct 
milamala moon that year would be the following one, new on June 25. 
We can therefore place the Kitavan milamala moon as any new moon 
rising between May 28 and June 25 in any year. 


6 Vide Coral Gardens, Vol. I, p. 54. 


7? In referring to the dates of new moons, I have used the dates according to our 
calendar, and not according to when the new moon would be actually seen in the sky 
by the Trobrianders—for they might not be able to see it until it was at least a day 
but probably two or three days old. 
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On the main island of the Trobriand group—Kiriwina—we get 
much more information about stars than is obtainable on Kitava. 
In dealing with this part it is necessary to divide the main island into 
two districts : 

(x) Kiriwina (taking its name from the main island), which takes 
in the central and northern part of the north portion of the 
island ; and 

(2) the lagoon districts of Kulumata, Kuboma, Luba and 
Sinaketa. The milamala held in these districts will be 
referred to as Kuboma, the name by which it is known. 

Vakuta Island at the southern end of Kiriwina forms a separate 
district as it holds its milamala at a different time from the other 
districts. 

The Kuboma milamala is one month earlier than the Kiriwinan 
milamala, and this must be remembered later on, as in this paper 
it is necessary to deal only with the Kiriwina district and then the 
others will fall into line quite naturally. 

The Trobrianders know that in some years “‘ the moon goes 
silly ’’ and great arguments take place over the naming of the moon. 
As it appears that star knowledge has degenerated during the past 
sixty years, sometimes a great deal of confusion exists. There is, 
however, sufficient available for our purpose. 

For the correction of the annual lunar cycle, the star group Kzbz 
is used. Kzibi rises in the east-north-east at 5.5 a.m. on February I, 
and at this time of the year the sun is rising at about 5.42 a.m., 
while daylight would be at about 5.12 a.m. As the star-group 
must be in a line with the top of Kitava before it is fully visible to 
native observers on Kiriwina, Kili (Altair) would have to rise not 
later than 4.30 a.m. The earliest this could happen would be about 
February 8. The Wawela star-gazers, however, are not very 
particular as to the phase of the moon at the time of the rising of 
Kibi so long as it is seen before the next new moon. The native 
name for the moon connected with the heliacal rising of Kzbi is 
gelivilavt. If a study is made of the ‘‘ Chart of New Moons ”’ appended 
to this paper, it will be seen that it would be impossible to have the 
new moon of gelivilavi rising before January 9 (p.m.) and after 
February 8 (a.m.). If the gelivilavi moon were to be made any 
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moon rising before or after these dates, it would be found that the 
Kiriwinan milamala would be too early or late and the time of the 
thinning of the “taitu’’ tubers would be incorrect. We. must 
therefore place the geltvilavt moon as any new moon rising between 
the dates given above. 

Taking the dates of gelivilavi as correct we find that the suc- 
ceeding garden new moons will rise as follows: 

Bulumaduku—any new moon between February 8-9 and 

March 9-10. 

Kuluwotu—any new moon between March 10-11 and April 7-8. 

Utokakana—any new moon between April 8-9 and May 7-8. 

Ilaybistla—any new moon between May 8-9 and June 5-6. 

According to native astronomers, in the moon of utokakana 
the star-group Uluwa (Pleiades) is setting soon after sunset and 
would be seen low down as night set in (i.e. 6.50 p.m.). This means 
that the earliest new moon must be April 8-9, as Uluwa would be set 
at nightfall on May 8. 

In tlaybistla, the star-group Kauwoma is rising at dawn. This 
means that the earliest it could be seen before daylight would be 
about 5.30 a.m. on June g; therefore the new moon could not be 
earlier than May 8-9. 

The garden periods following z/aybistla are vague, and the moons 
really have no definite names and it is often a time of confused ideas. 
As people will give one and sometimes two names for the periods 
following itlaybisila, it undoubtedly seems that it is in this period 
that a thirteenth moon is intercalated when necessary, and it would 
account for Malinowski and myself getting a name for a thirteenth 
garden period. However vague this interim garden period is, we 
can definitly fix the Kiriwina milamala moon, for during this moon 
Uluwa is at its zenith (bt toota) about 5 a.m. and the other important 
stars are also in the sky at this time. By fixing this mtlamala moon 
we are able to fix the one before—the garden period for which is 
known as kuluvasasa or in the lagoon districts Kuboma milamala. 

On September 11-12, Uluwa rises about 10.36 p.m., so this 
star-group would be due north about 4.36 a.m. At this time of the 
year the latest Uluwa would be visible before daylight would be 
about 5.10 a.m. This means that when the new moon for mtlamala 
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is late, Uluwa would be slightly to the west of north; but to the 
native eye it would not be noticeably so. The star-group Lakum 
must also be seen in the sky sometime during the milamala moon. 
This rises at 5.10 a.m. on August 16, but as the milamala moon is 
eagerly watched for it would only be about two days old when first 
seen, and we could therefore place the earliest new moon for milamala 
as August 14-15 and the latest as September I1-12. 

If one observes the sky at this time of the year about dawn one 
would notice between Lakum and Uluwa the following star-groups : 
Munukaiwau, Kiyadiga and Kauwoma ; while slightly to the west of 
Uluwa would be seen Dubukavivila. All these stars should be seen 
at Kiriwina milamala or when the yoba is held. 

Attention must be drawn to the fact that in olden times the 
period of Kiriwina milamala was the Kuboma garden period of 
yakosi, and the stars for the Kuboma yakost agree with those seen 
during the Kiriwina milamala. To-day however the Kuboma try 
to keep to the Kiriwina times in so far as the garden periods for new 
gardens are concerned and this is one of the reasons why the lagoon 
districts are usually late with their new gardens and do not have their 
kavatam sticks in place by Christmas, which should happen if they 
worked according to the old system of garden phases. 

In yakost garden period for Kiriwina district Lakum is seen 
rising higher in the sky, and Uluwa is on its downward path before 
daylight. Uluwa can now be seen in the sky before 9 p.m. 

In the garden time of yavatakulu the stars known as Sinata 
are seen setting soon after sunset, and if we place the new moon of 
yavatakulu between the dates October 12-13 and November 10-11, 
we shall be very close to accuracy. 

The next moon of toliyavata (November 11-12-December 10-11) 
has Uluwa setting just before daylight and we have the heliacal 
rising of Sznata. 

In yavatamu the new moon falls between the dates December 
11-12 and January 7-8. Sinata is at least level with the top of 
Kitava Island, Lakum is rising after sunset, and K1bi is setting soon 
after sunset in this garden-time. 

It must be remembered that the star-gazers are in different 


parts of the Trobriand group of islands, e.g. the morning astronomers 
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live on the eastern side of the island of Kiriwina, while those who 
watch the stars setting live on the western side of Kaileuna island, 
and they send word over to Kiriwina. 

To return to the garden periods between slaybistla and Kiriwina 
milamala : when the solar year has only twelve moons, there will be 
only two between the new moons of t/aybistla and the new moon of 
milamala ; but in those years where there are thirteen there will be 
three moons between ilaybisila and milamala. A glance at the 
“‘ Chart of New Moons ”’ will confirm this. We know that the natives 
have a definite name for the moon just before the milamala moon— 
it is called kuluvasasa by Kiriwina district, and Kuboma milamala 
by the lagoon people. Malinowski has received two definite names of 
kaluwalast and yakokt or rather yakoki and kaluwalasi for the moons 
between ilaybisila and kuluvasasa. I could get only kaluwalasi to 
follow ilaybistila, and yakokt was a doubtful moon in this interim 
period. In any case, kaluwalast in Kiriwina was the kuluvasasa 
period for the people of the lagoon districts, and among them the 
garden period kaluwalasi was not used. 

In order to save future confusion it is absolutely necessary to 
fix the two months, and as Kitava milamala can fall either in the 
Kiriwinan tlaybisila or in the Kiriwinan kaluwalasi, the latter period 
must naturally come directly after tlaybisila. In my “ Chart of 
New Moons ’’ I have intercalated the thirteenth moon after kaluwalast 
as must have been done in times gone by, but as there seems no real 
name for the thirteenth moon and yakoki refers only to a garden 
period, I have left it unnamed. Still for the sake of clearness these 
two new moons will have to be taken into account, and I have found 
that any new moon between June 6-7 and July 4-5 would cover 
kaluwalasi and any new moon falling between July 5-6 and July 15-16 
would be the extra moon in those years where there are thirteen 
moons. So we are able to check Kiriwina kuluvasasa once more 
which would be the garden period when any new moon rose between 
the dates July 16-17 and August 13-14. 

Actually, the moons between tlaybistla and milamala are really 
unnamed, but the garden periods are named, and as there are twelve 
(or thirteen) garden periods, they must originally have been worked 
out by the number of moons in the year and the position of the stars. 
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Kitava adjusted its garden periods before the Kitavan kuluvasasa 
and that is why nowadays it is found that the Kitavan milamala 
moon is sometimes the same as Kiriwinan tlaybisila and sometimes 
the same as the Kiriwinan kaluwalast. In the same way owing 
to the fact of the thirteenth moon being intercalated by the Vakutans 
prior to their kuluvasasa we find that the milamala moon for Vakuta 
is sometimes the same as the Kiriwinan yakost and sometimes the 
same as the Kiriwinan yavatakulu. The Vakutans have lost most 
of their star-lore, since it was unnecessary when they could always 
adjust their calendar correctly by the appearance of the palolo 
annelid, which year after year appeared at the full moon of Vakuta 
milamala. 

Malinowski in columns 7, 8 and g of his ‘“ Chart of Time- 
Reckoning ’’ gives the garden phases against each native moon. 
All could be easily followed by me except that I could not fit in 
yakokt, but as this falls in the harvest period, there should be no 
difficulty in alloting the correct moon for the kayaku assembly. 
As he states, and I have shown above, “it is only column 5 that 
moves, according to the naming convention of the district.’’® 

In “taitu’’ gardening the most important periods which 
must be watched in order to see that there is no lateness are the 
following : 

(i) Cutting of the brushwood. 

(ii) Burning off. 
(iii) Cleaning up and planting of the seed. 
(iv) Separation of the tubers (dasz). 

(v) Time of maturity—tum. 

If we arrange that the Kiriwinan gardeners begin the cutting 
of the brushwood in the new gardens not later than July 30, they 
will have completed this phase by the end of August or the first 
week of September, and the burning off can then be completed by 
the middle of September if the weather is dry. After this the 
cleaning up and early planting can take place. The planting can 
continue in the main gardens until about the end of November, after 
which time “ taitu ’’ to produce seed may be planted. 


® Coral Gardens, Vol. 1, p. 54. 
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CHART OF NEW MOONS FOR KI 





Native Name. 


1927. 


1930. 


1932. 





Yavatamu 


Dec. 24 


Dec. 20 


Jan. 





Gelivilavi 


1928. 
Jan. 23 


1931. 
Jan. 19 


Feb. 








Bulumaduku 


Feb. 21 





Feb. 17 


Mch. 








Kuluwotu 


Mch. 22 


Mch. 19 


Apr. 








Utokakana 


Apr. 20 


Apr. 18 


May 








Ilaybisila 


May 18 


June 








Kaluwolasi 


June 18 


June 16 


July 








(13th Moon) 


July 15 








Kuluvasasa 


July 17 
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Aug. 14 





Kiriwina 
Milimala 


Aug. 15 


Sep. 12 








Yakosi .. 


Sep. 14 


Oct. II 


Sep. 30 








Yavatakulu 


Oct. 14 


Nov. 10 


Oct. 30 





Toliyavata 











Nov. 12 











Dec. 9 





Nov. 28 
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Kuboma milamala for Lagoon Districts : 
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CT, TROBRIAND ISLANDS 
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. 27 

















. 24 





@ period for the Kuboma district. 


(Dates of new moons are approx. to twenty-four hours.) 
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The separation or thinning of the tubers is very necessary 
among certain varieties, especially those grown in the district of 
Kiriwina, where that known as lupilakum is mostly in evidence, 
This is very tiring work and should be begun towards the middle of 
March so that twm (the maturity of the “ taitu’’) would be at the 
full moon of utokakana or thereabouts. If “ taitu”’ is dug up before 
full maturity, it does not keep well in the yam houses, and most of 
the harvest will be rotten by December. It is most imperative to 
watch this, for nowadays the younger generation are inclined to 
scoff at the garden magician, and during one year while I was there 
the young bloods disobeyed his commands and dug up the “ taitu” 
while still green. This resulted in a scarcity of food by Christmas, 
and also reduced the amount available for export. 

The following is a list of the main “ taitu’’ grown in various 
parts of Kiriwina Island. It naturally does not take in the numerous 
varieties grown, but only the main types. 

Kiriwina, including Tilatauula, plant mostly Jupilakum; 
Gumilababa, Wabutima, Luia, and all lagoon villages of 
Kulumata district (except Tukwaukwa) plant mostly 
tomaguba and tattukulu, neither of which requires thinning. 

Tukwaukwa plant mostly lupilakum. 

Ialaka plant mostly udoweda and kwaimasia. The latter type 
requires thinning. 

Buduailaka and Luba district plant mostly /upilakum and 
tomaguba. 

Sinaketa plant mostly tomaguba, while inland from this village 
the main type is udoweda. 

Vakuta plant mostly karasamwaina, taitulowia and maitedi. 
None of these requires much thinning. 

Kaileuna district plant mostly tastulowia. 

It is unwise to keep the garden periods absolutely according to 
the native moons, especially as the power of the magician is declining 
rapidly. I think the missions should study the question of the 
magician very carefully and see whether it is not possible to arrive 
at some scheme whereby religious teaching and garden magic do not 
come into conflict. For all his charlatanism he knows horticulture 
and certainly has a much greater knowledge of gardening than the 
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youngsters. In the Trobriands there should be native leaders of 
horticulture who have studied the various garden phases, and who, 
so long as the “ moons do not go silly,” can regulate work to the 
satisfaction of the people. Individualism in gardening in the 
Trobriands in so far as it is connected with the times of the various 
garden phases would, for the present, be very unwise. However, as 
all the younger generation are receiving some schooling in the 
mission schools, and practically all will eventually be able to read and 
write in Kiriwinan (if not in English), there seems to be no reason 
why mission teachers (native and European) should not teach in the 
schools the various garden times and the phases of gardening con- 
nected with them. If the garden times were taught by European 
months and dates, any confusion due to the thirteenth month would 
disappear and there should be a greater standardizing of harvests, 
instead of, as at present, having some years a prolific harvest and 
others, where the planting has been late, poor. 

In the lagoon districts, where pearling is now an important 
activity in the life of the male natives, there is no reason why pearling 
and gardening should not go hand in hand. The majority of the 
pearling villages do not make their gardens as large as the inland 
people and are dependent on the inlanders to supplement their 
crops. In pre-European days, these lagoon villages were a month 
ahead of Kiriwina, but to-day the gardener by the lagoon is usually 
behindhand with his garden, and tries to keep to the Kiriwinan 
garden times and phases. The result is that at about Christmas time 
when his kavatam sticks should have been placed in position at the 
side of the “ taitu”’ vines, he finds that he cannot always spare the 
time to go out for a week or two pearling. If he worked his garden 
consistently, and according to the garden periods as laid down in 
ancient times, he would have plenty of time on his hands. 

Certainly there were famines in ancient times, but that may have 
been due to poor tools and late planting (owing to the moon having 
gone “ silly’) but nowadays the yearly harvests should be greater 
than in the olden days, and the native should have more spare time. 
It is most important for the European, be he missionary, government 
official or trader, to understand Trobriand horticulture, for by 
knowing the important phases of gardening and the times when they 
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should be taking place, he will be able to regulate his contact with the 
Trobriander so that he will not interfere with most necessary work. 
Again, the European will be able to watch that the native himself 
does not waste his time when he should be doing important garden 
work. It has been known for cricket to keep early planting back, 
for at times a wave of enthusiasm for games passes through the 
Trobriand villages, and then for several weeks work is held up while 
matches take place, day after day. Even the women and girls get 
the cricket fever and play matches amongst themselves. Cricket is a 
splendid game and should be encouraged as much as possible, but 
it should be organized so as not to interfere with gardening. 
Repairs to houses, or rebuilding them, roadmaking and cleaning 
and other most necessary works should be undertaken at slack 
periods, and meetings of chiefs and headmen under the presidency 
of the government official should decide the best times for such work 
to be done so that it will not interfere with any important garden 
phase. As Papua is progressing it will require more and native 
food for native labourers, and the Trobriands can supply a much 
greater quantity than they have in the past, with less labour in 
gardening. The Trobriander, however, must learn to buy and use 
many more iron yam-spades than he does at present, for then the 
planting of crops could be done much more expeditiously. Again, 
when he learns to make or buy wheelbarrows for bringing in the 
produce of the gardens to the villages, the work will be done far more 
quickly. These would also do away with a lot of tiring and 
unnecessary hard labour. Missions could be of great value in this 
respect by introducing such improved methods into their own garden 
work, and in time the new ways would spread over the island, and we 
Europeans would have given the Trobrianders something that would 
be of value to them. We cannot stop the changes that are taking 
place in native custom, but we ought to be constructive. There is 
no reason on earth why the changes that are taking place in native 
custom could not be benefits, as they can if everyone in contact with 
the Trobriander interests himself sufficiently in his daily life and 
uses that knowledge for his benefit. As each problem arises dis- 
cussions should take place with the natives themselves. In such 
cases, and more especially where gardening is concerned, meetings 
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should be arranged with chiefs, headmen, and garden magicians, 
and they should be the ones to put forward suggestions that would 
be acceptable to both missions and the government. We are too 
apt to adopt a very superior attitude where natives are concerned, 
and believe that most if not all of the native ideas and customs are 
much inferior to ours. Gardening has been developed over a period 
of many generations among the Trobriander, and owing to the soil, 
the climatic conditions, and the social customs of the people, 
Trobriand horticulture is different from that of other places in Papua, 
Melanesia, or Polynesia. If any European started growing “ taitu ”’ 
with our present limited knowledge, he would probably achieve very 
poor results, but if he learned of their cultivation from the local 
native and then tried to develop this he might be able to help the 
native in his contact with us. 


LEO AUSTEN 








TRIBES AND TOTEMISM IN NORTH-EAST AUSTRALIA 
By R. LAURISTON SHARP 


 Lanertongabeagate additions have been made in recent years to our 
hitherto very meagre and fragmentary information on aboriginal 
totemism in the north-easternmost parts of Australia. In particular 
the contributions of Miss Ursula McConnel, Dr. R. L. Sharp and 
Dr. Donald Thomson outline the totemic cult patterns for several 
contiguous areas which together comprise a major portion of that 
part of Cape York Peninsula, North Queensland, which lies between 
the latitudes of twelve and fifteen degrees south.1 Using these 
materials as a basis for comparison, I propose to summarize whatever 
is known at present of the totemic aspects of cultures found in the 
peninsular and neighbouring regions of the north-eastern part of 
the continent.” 
The location of the hundred-odd tribes here considered may be 
seen on the accompanying map. While all of this area is tropical, 
its geography varies from the flat recent alluvial country around the 


1 Pertinent material from the reports of these authors is conveniently reproduced 
in Frazer, 1937, 188-243. (A complete bibliography is given at the end of the paper.) 


2 The data here presented are based primarily on information gathered in the 
course of field surveys which I conducted during 1933, 1934, and 1935 under the 
auspices of the Australian National Research Council. Expense involved in the 
preparation of these data has been defrayed by the Trustee-Faculty Committee on 
Research of Cornell University. 

The unsatisfactory nature of much of this material is due both to the limited 
time I could allow for survey work, a limitation aggravated by the exigencies of 
travel in this area, and to the demoralization of native life which has so swiftly 
followed the introduction of European and Oriental culture traits into many parts 
of the region. Such tribes as the Bentinck Islanders of the Gulf of Carpentaria or 
the Taior on the west coast of the Peninsula are untouched by the lethal influences 
of civilization, but elsewhere others are extinct and many have undergone foreign 
and inter-tribal acculturation. I have accordingly drawn on other available sources 
of information for the area in order to make the study as complete as possible, and all 
known tribes in the region are listed even though information on their totemism is 
lacking. 

The transcription of native terms follows with modifications the system used 
by Oceania. 
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Gulf of Carpentaria to the geologically ancient highlands along the 
Pacific coast of Cape York Peninsula. Thus the eastern slopes of 
the Atherton Tableland, a region of tropical rain forest with a 
wealth of flora and fauna, is a distinct contrast to the more barren 
country to the west. However, nowhere in the entire area is there 
any lack of natural resources which would seriously disturb the 
security of aboriginal life, although climatic variations impress upon 
the native the contrast between years of plenty and years of drought. 
Most of the area is within the range of the north-west monsoons 
which introduce a rainy season extending from October to April 
during which the native social life is much restricted. During the 
dry season of the south-east trade winds, however, there is an 
expansion of activity and this period becomes the sacred season in 
which aboriginal totemic life receives its most complete and intense 
expression. 


On the basis of common features of totemic organization the 
tribes in this area may be divided into a number of groupings, each 
named for some typical tribe of the group. It is these divisions 
which will be considered in order, proceeding from north to south. 


I. Kaurareg Type. 


The 1. Kaurareg inhabited the southernmost of the Western 
Islands of Torres Strait, Muralag (Prince of Wales), Narupai (Horn), 
Kiriri (Hammond), Waiben (Thursday) and others.* 


Haddon and Rivers have given an account of the totemism of 
these people. My information, obtained from four surviving 
inhabitants of Muralag now living on Moa Island, is not entirely in 
agreement with theirs. My data indicate that the totemic organiza- 
tion in this area centres entirely around patrilineal localized named 
totemic clans regulating land tenure and associated with a single 
totem on which there isa tabu. Both moiety and section names are 
absent. 


8 Haddon, 1904, Vol. II, refers to them as Kauralaig and includes in the group 
the Moa Islanders who are not considered here. 


* Op. cit., pp. 153-186. 
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KEY To Map 


Roman numerals denote tribes grouped according to totemic organization. 
Numbers 1 to 111 denote tribes as follows : 


Kaurareg 
Kekoseno 
Yathaikeno 
Wotadi 
Nggamadi 


. (Idj) Onyengadi 
. Adjinadi 


Kandju 


. Koko Yao | 
. Yankonyu 

. Ompela 

. Yintjingga 

. Koko Ompindamo 
. Bakanambia 
. Walmbaria 

. Mutumui 

. Ngathokadi 

. Tepethiki 

. Tjongandji 

. Yop’ngadi 

. Wimarango 

. Ngwatangeti 
. “ Kauwala ” 

. Lenngeti 

. Mamangeti 

. Latangeti 

. Anda’angeti 

. Aditinngeti 

. Wik Alkina 

. Kok Mbewan 
. Kok Iala 

. Wik Munkan 
. Aiabado 

. Aiakampana 
. Aiabakan 

. Wik Me’ana 
. Wik Natanya 
. Wik Ngantjera 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 


Ngantja 
Ngentjin 

Taior 

Yir Yoront 
Yir Mel 

Koko Pera 
Koko Papung 
Koko Bididji 
Koko Yerlandji 


48. Koko Moloroidji 


49. 
50. 
5I. 
52. 
53- 
54- 
55- 
56. 
57- 
58. 
59. 


Koko Yimidir 
Koko Ialuniu 
Koko Ialiu 
Koko Ialung 
Tjabokai 
Niakali 
Yirkandji 
Kungandji 
Yidindji 
“Koko Wara ” 
Aku Laia 


60. Aku Rarmul 


. Aku Nienga 
. Koko Mini 
. Olkol 

. Oikand 

. Okundjain 
. Okangkol 

. Okaurang 

. Koko Daua 
. Okuntijel 

. Takalak 

. Wamin 

. Okenyika 

. Tjapatja 

. Wakura 

. Tjankun 


76. Waniura 


77- 
78. 
79- 


(Um)Barbarem 
Tjulngai 
Mutju 


80. Ngaikungo 


81. 
82. 
. Ngatjan 

. Koko Patun 
. (Ak)Waumin 
. Kundara 

. Kunggara 

. Aripa 

. Ambara 

. Okerkila and 
Walangama 

. Kutanda and 
Kurandi 

. Kukatja 

. Maikudan 

. Maikulan 

. Maiabi 


Tjirbal 
Mamu 


96. Workabunga 


. Ngauan 
. Wawmin 
. Yirendali 
. Unamura 
rol. 
. Kalkadun 

. Indkilindji 

. Ngoborindi 

. lukala 

. Iangkala 

. Bentinck Islanders 
. Laierdila 

. Eastern Karawa 
110. 
III. 


Maithakudi 


Wanyi 
Kunindiri 
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Informants could name only a single totem (augud) associated 
with each patrilineal clan. However, each individual included among 
his own totems the totems of his own mother’s, father’s mother’s 
and mother’s mother’s patrilineal clans and he might also include 
the totem of his father’s father’s mother’s clan if he could remember 
it. Thus each person appears to have at least four totems and may 
have more if adoption or other circumstances bring other totems 
into the kinship groups or if he is aware of more distant genealogical 
totemic connections. It is only the totem of one’s own patrilineal 
clan that is tabu. However, a person may not marry anyone who 
has any of the totems he calls his own unless that person comes from 
a different island. 

The Muralag totems are predominately natural species, but as 
Haddon and Rivers point out, they also include a star (ttuz) and a 
mythical hero or ancestor of Australian provenience (Kwoiam).§ 
Certain personal names may be derived from the totems with which 
an individual is associated. The clans were localized and the 
patrilineal system of land tenure seems to have been regulated by 
considerations of patrilineage or clan membership, these islanders 
having had a hunting and gathering economy little more advanced 
than that of the mainland Aborigines. 

Mourning rites included explicit or symbolic reference to the 
totem of the dead and initiation rites were in part centred about the 
totems. Nothing could be learned of any rites to increase or control 
the totems. 


II. Yathaikeno Type. 


Extant tribes: 2. Kekoseno, 3. Yathaikeno, 4. Wotadi, 5. 
Nggamadi, 6. (Idj)Onyengadi, (Idj)Ebawudjeno, and (Idj)Okara, 
7. Adjinadi. Extinct tribes: Apokwi, Oiyamkwi, Alauikeno and 
perhaps others.® 


5 Besides the totems listed by Haddon and Rivers, I recorded as totems a “ stone 
fish ’ (badar) and a crocodile, presumably C. Johnstonit (kadar). 

* In this area of small tribes it is difficult for the transient observer to distinguish 
purely local or clan groupings from the larger tribal groupings which are differentiated 
on the basis of common language and culture. There was common agreement 


[Footnote continued on next page.) 
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The totemic organization of these tribes is characterized by the 
absence of named moieties and sections ; the presence of patrilineal 
local totemic clans associated with multiple linked totems which are 
not ordinarily tabu; and, as a most distinguishing feature, the 
assignment of strictly tabued personal totems to individuals of both 
sexes after puberty, these being chosen from the totems of the 
mother’s clan by divination. 


At least some of the tribes in this area have a general term for 
totem (3. eyenkeno, 6. eyeneken). Among all the tribes, however, 
an individual refers to his own patrilineal clan totems by the term 
for father’s father (2. uratha, 3., 5. woratha, 4. olmura, 6. worama, 
7. wola). Each clan has at least five or six totems. In the examples 
gathered, fauna and flora predominate, but mythical ancestors and 
named countries are also included as totems. An individual’s 
personal names are derived from one or more of these clan totems 
but no special attitude is adopted in regard to such totems. A 
person further distinguishes the totems of his mother’s patrilineal 
line of kinship descent, applying to these the term for mother’s 
father (2, 3,5: atitha; 4: atiti; 6,7: att); of his father’s mother’s 
patrilineal kinship line, for which the term for father’s mother’s 
brother is used (2, 3, 5: apitha; 4: apipi; 6,7: apt); and of 
his mother’s mother’s line, to which is applied the term for this 
relative and her brother (2, 3,5: amitha; 4: amima; 6,7: amit). 
The father’s mother and the mother’s mother totems are given no 
special consideration, but from the mother’s father totems an 
individual’s own personal maternal totems are chosen. 





[Continuation of footnote 6.] 


among informants that several groups analogous to the extant tribes have become 
extinct in the Cape York region. The extant groups listed are themselves badly 
decimated and disorganized. Of these tribes, 2, 6, and 7 have not been mentioned 
in the literature. Thomson, 1934, 219, gives the Tjongandji term, O’yungo, for the 
Onyengadi, Ebawudjeno and Okara. The Yathaikeno of the east coast likewise 
have but one term, Empikeno, for these three neighbouring groups. They distinguish 
themselves from each other, however, on the basis of slight differences of speech 
(tdj.). I was informed by Kaurareg of Torres Strait that they knew the Kekoseno 
and the extinct neighbouring group, Alauikeno, as Gudang, a term reproduced by 
Ray, 1907, 271, for the people of Cape York proper. It should be noted that Alautan 
(Cape York) and Kekosen (Escape River) are place names, and the groups named 
for them may be local branches of a larger tribe. 
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This is done by the older men at a ceremony during which one 
of the upper median incisors is removed, a rite which each person 
undergoes shortly after puberty but which is not connected with the 
initiation. The gum is bled and the form the blood assumes is 
interpreted topographically as a river, sand beach, island, lagoon, 
sand ridge, and so on. Then as the tooth is worked on all such 
topographical features, e.g. all lagoons, of the mother’s clan country 
are called off by name, the place named as the tooth breaks away 
becoming the individual’s personal maternal totem (‘‘ mother’s 
father,’’ or a special term may be used, 2, 3, 5: athty).? A number 
of informants had only a named country as personal maternal 
totem, but others had not only this place-totem but also some floral 
or faunal species or a mythical ancestor, it being explained that these 
additional totems were associated with the named place. These 
associated animal or plant species are strictly tabu, these being the 
only ‘“‘ mother’s father’ totems which are tabu. The maternal 
country chosen in this way is thought of as the individual’s “ home- 
land,”’ where he has special hunting privileges, although he is not 
the owner, and where he can expect only good luck to befall him.® 

The personal maternal place-totems of a number of informants 
were described as “stone places’’ but no information indicating 
that these were totemic increase or control centres could be elicited, 
although this is quite possible in the light of data from other areas. 

The chief initiation rites of the Yathaikeno are called Jamba, 
a term referring to both the elaborate ceremonies and the place they 
are held. The tabus and sanctions for the Jamba are under the 
particular care of the mythical rainbow serpent, Opathiyo, but the 
rites are concerned also with other mythical ancestors and their 
activities. 

It is clear that the native feels spiritually bound to his maternal 
totemic country, it can be visited in dreams or be the subject of 
dreams, and some informants said that they came from this country 
when they were born, thus suggesting a belief in an individual 
pre-existent spirit resident in the maternal country. No explicit 


7 This is the “art” of Haddon, 1904, p. 193. 
*These countries are not inherited matrilineally, as suggested by Haddon, 
1904, p. 285. 
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ideas concerning totemic conception beliefs could be obtained, 
however, except that one Nggamdi informant stated that children 
were “ found’ near water in the form of leeches or worms which 
entered a woman who knew by the “ finding ’’ that she was to have 
a child. 


III. Koko Yao Type. 

Tribes: 8. Kandju, 9. Koko Yao, 10. Yankonyu, 11. Ompela, 
12. Yintjingga, 13. Koko Ompindamo, 14. Bakanambia, 15. Walm- 
baria, 16. Mutumui.® 

Totemic organization in this area is characterized by the presence 
of named patrilineal moieties which presumably in all of the tribes 
and certainly in some are totemic; the absence of named sections ; 
the presence of named patrilineal local totemic clans practising an 
ancestor cult and the control of totems ; and the presence of personal 
maternal totems chosen by divination and strictly tabu. 

The reader may be referred to Thomson’s article on the northern 
tribes of this area for a documented account of some of the details 
of this type of totemic organization. Here it need only be noted 
that the valuable material rescued by Hale and Tindale, although 
their presentation of it is somewhat confusing, seems to indicate that 
the same type of totemism prevails among the three southern tribes 
discussed by them. They state that all three have named patri- 
lineal moieties, but only the Walmbaria terms are given. Thus 
the moiety names in this area are as follows : 


Tribes Moieties 
I II 
15 és ah sé bi .. Ungawu Owatmins 
i. ree ee bie ie oh .. Kotya Karpi 
9, 10, II ae Ss i .. Kotyan Karpeya 


®* Hale and Tindale, 1933, give meagre information on the last three tribes. 
Good accounts of the others may be found in Thomson, 1933 and 1935. Roth, 
1910, p. 83, refers to the Mutumui by their Koko Yimidir name, Koko Negodi ; 
and the Bakanambia are his Koko Lama Lama, of. cit., p. 94. Hale and Tindale, 
1933, Pp. 69, say that the latter also call themselves Bakabanambia or Wanbara. 
All of these tribes have had long contact with Europeans, Orientals, Torres Strait 
Islanders and others, and are badly disintegrated. 

1©Thomson, 1935, p. 459; Hale and Tindale, 1933, p. 79, who add, “ One 
suspects that formerly other names were known, such as Karpia and Kotana.. .” 
found among neighbouring tribes to the west. 
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Associated with the first moiety are the native companion 
(15: ungawu) among the Walmbaria and fire among the Koko 
Yao (9); and with the second, a kangaroo (15: owaimini) and 
water (9). The Walmbaria also have a Native Companion Clan, 
as have the Bakanambia (14), and a Kangaroo Clan, the latter 
having whale (15: arkeita) as a subsidiary totem. It is possible 
that these clan totems, which would normally be associated with the 
moieties in a secondary way, have been given in place of the original 
or proper moiety names. It is not known whether moiety totems 
as such are treated ritually. Among the northern tribes moiety 
opposition is expressed in games and other ceremonial forms. 

Hale and Tindale mention a number of local patrilineal clans 
among the three tribes they dealt with. With each clan is associated 
one or a pair of totems, the examples given consisting entirely of 
faunal forms. They report that these totems, except for certain 
subsidiary ones, can not be eaten by clan members, a practice rather 
at variance with the custom of neighbouring tribes. Since the three 
tribes are broken up and rapidly dying out, it is possible that these 
may be simply mourning tabus for absent or recently deceased 
fellow clansmen. 

Each of the clans reputedly speaks a slightly different dialect, 
but this designation of the clans as of different ‘‘ speech ’’ may be 
only a fiction for further differentiating these groups as is the custom 
elsewhere on the Peninsula. Since the clans may be referred to by 
the place-names of localities with which they are associated as well 
as by the names of their totems, it would appear that there must be 
a patrilineal system of land tenure somehow regulated by the clan 
or totemic organization. Personal names among the Walmbaria 
are given by the father or father’s brother and may be place-names, 
thus leading to the assumption that the naming system is also linked 
with clan totemism. 

For the Mutumui it is reported that a Dugong Clan of the second 
moiety has the frilled lizard (16: karwyen) as a “ subsidiary totem,” 
while at the same time this frilled lizard (16: karuwyen) is given as 
the chief totem of a clan of the first moiety. In any of the tribes 


1 Hale and Tindale, op. cit., p. 82. 
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of the Peninsula outside of this area it would normally be quite 
impossible for any totem to be associated with members of both 
patrilineal moieties in the same community. However, among the 
northern tribes of this area such an association would be quite 
normal, for individuals in one moiety would have as their personal 
maternal totem (9g: martjimo norntadjt) some totemic species or 
place associated primarily, i.e. as a patrilineal totem (9: pola, 
father’s father), with the opposite moiety or with some clan within 
the opposite moiety. A person is associated not only with all the 
patrilineal totems of his own clan, but also with one of the patrilineal 
totems of his real or classificatory mother’s clan, all these totems 
being called by him “ mother’s father’ (9: nartjimo). 

The evidence from the Mutumui, though hardly conclusive, 
would seem to indicate that the same system may prevail among 
them; in that case it would be possible for an informant of the 
Dugong Clan of Moiety II to give as one of his totems a species 
primarily associated with a clan of Moiety I. Furthermore, it is 
reported that the initiation ceremonies of the Mutumui include tooth 
avulsion.12 Among the northern tribes of this area tooth avulsion 
is definitely not connected with initiations, nor is it among any of the 
tribes mentioned in this study. But in the northern part of this 
area, as in Area II, the knocking out of teeth as an essential aspect 
of the personal maternal totemism is a ceremonial practice which 
takes place shortly after puberty for both sexes. This may also 
be the custom among the Mutumui, or at least it would appear that 
the Mutumui tooth avulsion is a ritual practice, as it is to the north 
but as it is not to the south and west. The Hale and Tindale 
material would thus seem to provide some basis for supposing that 
the three southern tribes here included in this area have a system of 
maternal personal totemism. 

Among the northern tribes there are totem centres (9: yartjt 
watjaman) established by the mythical ancestors (9: ‘yilamu) and 
usually marked by stones dating from ancestral times (9 : omonoma). 
At some of these sites there are control rites of the talu type for such 
totems as sexual licence, dugong, crab, and other species. These 


12 Hale and Tindale, op. cit., p. 84. 
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rites are apparently conducted by a few older men of the clan at 
centres in their own clan territory for totems of their own clan. 
It is not known whether such rites are also found in the southern 
part of the area. The usual historical and initiatory rites are 
found among all the tribes. In the north, one initiation (9: moyka) 
is associated with the mythical rainbow serpent and another (9: 
okainta) with the ancestral crocodile.1* These ceremonies, like those 
in the preceding area, require an elaborate cult paraphernalia, 
including masks and drums. Bullroarers are used but there is no 
evidence that they are associated with the spirits of living persons. 

Among the northern tribes an individual’s spirits are intimately 
associated with some place in his mother’s clan or moiety country. 
It is to this spot, often a totem centre, that the spirits return, one in 
childhood (9: morntal) and one at death (9: mp1). Belief in 
reincarnation or genetic descent from the totems or totemic ancestors 
is absent. There is no information from this area on possible 
systems of belief relating to conception and linking it with the 
totemic system. In presenting his material Thomson has emphasized 
the fact that among the northern tribes there is a recognition of 
biological paternity, but this would not necessarily mean an absence 
of totemic conception beliefs which are present in all other areas of 
north-eastern Australia for which we have adequate information 
except probably Area I. 


IV. Tjongandj Type. 

Representative extant tribes: 17. Ngathokadi, 18. Tepethiki, 
19. Tjongandji, 20. Yop’ngadi or Ngerikadi, 21. Wimarango, 22. 
Ngwatangeti, 23. “‘ Kauwala,’’ 24. Lenngeti, 25. Mamangeti, 26. 
Latangeti, 27. Anda’angeti, 28. Aditinngeti, 29. Wik Alkina or 
Wik Natera. Extinct tribe: Wik Tinda and perhaps others.!4 


18 Thomson, 1933, p. 503, notes that this crocodile ancestor is associated with 
the sexual license totem. The same association is found among the Yir Yoront 
(V-42) and is memorialized in their Wot Ngalta initiation. McConnel, 1936, p. 87, 
reports the intervening Wik Munkan (V-32) crocodile totem as a mythical ancestor 
was notorious for his sexual appetites. 

14 Again in this area of small tribes it is not easy to distinguish local groupings, 
clans, or slightly differentiated linguistic groupings from tribes. This is exemplified 

[Footnote continued on next page.) 
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Totemism in this area apparently centres entirely about the 
patrilineal local cult clans which have multiple totems ordinarily 
not tabu. Maternal personal totems are absent, as are totemic 
moieties or sections. 

Among the Tjongandji the several clans are grouped into four 
geographical divisions, each of these being exogamous, but none 
having any totemic associations peculiar to itself.1* There seems 
to be some questionable evidence that exogamous matrilineal 
moieties exist among tribes south of the Mission River, but there is 
no suggestion that such groupings are totemic.1® 





(Continuation of footnote 14.} 


in the disagreements among the data collected by McConnel, Thomson and myself. 
For the region between the Embley and Archer Rivers, McConnel, 1936, p. 455, 
gives “‘ Andyingit, Leiningiti, Aritingiti, Ndra’angit, etc.” Her Leiningiti (Thomson, 
1934, Pp. 219, Lainingitti; Roth, 1910, p. 96, Laini-ngadi) is the term applied by 
northern neighbours to the Lenngeti (24); her Ndra’angit is apparently my 
Anda’angeti (27) ; but none of my informants referred to an Aritingiti or Andyingit 
tribe. On the other hand I have references to such “ tribes ” as Alinngeti, Evngeti, 
Agangeti, and farther north, Mbakadi, none of which are mentioned by either 
McConnel or Thomson, and which I do not list because I am not sure they are tribes 
rather than local groups or sub-tribes. The last named, Mbakadi, is the group 
referred to by the Tjongandji as Limretti, as noted by Thomson, 1934, p. 219. The 
Ngwatangeti (22) are referred to by Thomson, 1934, p. 219, and Roth, 1910, p. 96, 
as Tanikutti and Taini-kudi which I understood to be the Tjongandji term for them. 
My Ngathokadi (17) are called Athokurra by Thomson, Joc. c##. “ Kauwala”’ (23) 
I suspect to be an inappropriate geographical or descriptive term for an inland group 
running between York Downs and Merluna ; culturally they are more closely allied 
to the “‘ -ngeti’”’ tribes than to the northern Kandju east of them. The Wik Alkina 
(29) are included here because superficially their totemic traits link them with these 
tribes; otherwise, their cultural affinities are with the north-western tribes of 
Area V. 


15In regard to these divisions my own information, although obtained inde- 
pendently, is in complete accord in all major points with that reported by Thomson, 
1934, Pp. 224-226. To the south some of the tribes appear to be exogamous and it is 
possible that some of the confusion relating to tribal distribution here may be resolved 
by the discovery that certain “ tribes ” are really exogamous geographical groupings 
of clans. 

16 This wholly anomalous and unexpected matrilineal organization was reported 
to me for both the Aditinngeti and Lenngeti, Moiety X being termed in the former 
tribe Moialtien and in the latter, Ewangelkin, Moiety Y, Mattan and Metan. Thus 
an Aditinngeti woman, her siblings, all of her children, her mother, a father’s brother’s 
wife, and the father’s father were all included in a division called Motaltien, while her 
children’s spouses, her husband, her father and his brother, and her father’s mother 
were all Maitan. The real significance of the groupings, if such they are, must be 
left to future research. 
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In this area, as in the two preceding, one’s own patrilineal totems 
are known by the term for father’s father (19: rrwe; 23: olwaia; 
28: olat). A Yop’ngadi word, riniseno, may apparently be used as 
a general term for totem, but in none of the other tribes could a 
general term be found. In the north all clans are named for 
territories, and this practice is also common, but not universal, in 
the south. Each clan has half a dozen or more totems (the 
“ Kauwala ’’ Wakmata Clan has at least two dozen), these totems 
being predominately natural species, but including also named 
countries and “ story places,’’ some artifacts, and mythical anthropo- 
morphic and theriomorphic ancestors. Personal names are derived 
from the patrilineal totems or place-totems, which are also used in 
the interpretation of dreams. In the south these totems, as such, 
are not tabu, but some Tjongandji and Yop’ngadi informants felt 
that while such totems could be killed they should not be eaten, 
being “‘ too much like father belong we.” 


Throughout the area the patrilineal totems of the maternal 
kinship lineage are distinguished from own totems and are known 
by the kinship term for mother’s father (19, 23: tata; 28: ti). 
No special attitude is adopted towards any of these maternal totems. 
In similar fashion, two other sets of totems are distinguished, those 
of the father’s mother’s line (19: pata; 23: paip; 28: pat) and 
those of the mother’s mother’s line (19: mata; 23: main; 28: 
mat). 


Nothing was learned concerning the increase or control of totems 
except for a Tjongandji informant’s obscure statement that flesh 
from any male corpse buried by male clansmen in particular parts 
of their own clan country would increase all clan totems associated 
with these places. Typical historical rites, including initiations, are 
held throughout the area and reproduce the activities of the mythical 
ancestors. An initiation of the Tjongandji and Yop’ngadi centres 
about anthropomorphic ancestors named Tyivert and Enryungo 
and includes the use of drums and masks, traits which are not found 
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farther south in this area.17 The Tjongandji use the prefix djumbru- 
to distinguish persons or totems pertaining to the mythical ancestral 
times from persons or things of the present. 


Roth, 1905, pp. 18, 23, gives a well-known account of Tjongandji 
conception and spirit beliefs. A patrilineal totemic spirit associated 
with each individual is referred to by him as “ choi-t’’ but was called 
by one of my informants ydjuga. Whatever the term for it, this 
is a pre-existent spirit or spirit-stuff resident since the beginning of 
time in a well in the clan country together with the ancestral rrwe 
(totems or mythical father’s fathers). It is “‘ found’”’ by the father 
and during intercourse enters the mother where it becomes the vital 
principle as seen in a person’s pulse. The same spirit or some of the 
same spirit-stuff animates a man’s children or a woman’s brother’s 
children. It is the provenience of this ydjuga, determined by 
divination when the umbilical cord is cut, that defines the individual’s 
“homeland ” and thus associates him in the minds of his fellows with 
a particular clan totemic complex. At death an individual’s ydjuga 
returns to the clan well and is apparently reassimilated into the 
general ydjuga supply there. However, it may sometimes be 
confused with the deceased’s ghost which wanders in the bush as a 
shadow form. Bull-roarers are not associated with the ancestral 
totemic spirit nor related in any other way with living persons’ 
spirits. 

17 Tjivers or Sivirri, a thoroughly typical Australian mythical anthropomorphic 
ancestor, is identified by these natives with the Torres Strait culture-hero Kwotam, 
who clearly represents a mainland aboriginal. This has led Thomson, 1934, to 
infer an importation into this northern area of a Papuan hero cult, a conjecture 
strenuously combated by McConnel, 1936, pp. 80-91, with whom, in the main, I 
must agree. There is no question of Papuan influences in the northern Peninsula, 
as seen in drums, masks, aprons, and other traits, but the identification of particular 
Australian mythical totemic ancestors with particular Papuan or Torres Strait 
culture heroes may be the result of quite recent acculturation. Men from the Mitchell 
River Mission spend hours discussing whether this or that mythical ancestor should be 
identified with some hero from Torres Strait mythology of whom they have heard 
for the first time within the present generation through direct contact with Torres 
Strait Islanders. Islanders having contact with mainland aboriginals are also at 
pains to bring their own mythology into accord with the mainland systems, and one 


of their first concerns is to find a mainland equivalent for their Kwoitam who was 
a mainlander. 
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V. Yir Yoront Type. 


Tribes: 30. Kok Mbewam, 31. Kok Iala, 32. Wik Munkan 
and Wik Ianyi, 33. Aiabado, 34. Aiakampana, 35. Aiabakan, 36. 
Wik Me’ana, 37. Wik Natanya, 38. Wik Ngantjera, 39. Ngantja, 
40. Ngentjin, 41. Taior, 42. Yir Yoront, 43. Yir Mel, 44. Koko 
Pera, 45. Koko Papung and Koko Paperam, 46. Koko Bididji, 
47. Koko Yerlandji, Koko Walandji, and Koko Buiadji, 48. Koko 
Moloroidji, 49. Koko Yimidir and Koko Yimidji, 50. Koko I[aluniu, 
51. Koko Ialiu, 52. Koko Ialung, 53. Tjabokai, 54. Niakali, Bungkol 
and Tjangkir, 55. Yirkandji, 56. Kungandji, 57. Yidindji.1* 


Among the tribes of this area are found named patrilineal 
moieties associated with a well developed totemic complex ; there 
are no named sections.!® The patrilineal totemic clan is a strongly 
defined local group associated with multiple linked totems, which 
are not tabu, and an elaborate mythical ancestor cult. Rites to 
control totems are reported from all parts of the area except among 
the Yidindji, Kungandji, and Yirkandji in the south-east, for whom 
information on this point is lacking. In this area practically the 
entire universe contributes phenomena which are considered totems, 
these being divided between the various clans and the two moieties. 


18 Most of the tribes along the east coast (46-57) have been mentioned in various 
papers by McConnel, Richards, or Roth. The totemism of the Wik Munkan and 
allied tribes has been outlined in papers by McConnel and that of the Yir Yoront 
and allied tribes in papers by Sharp. Richards, 1926, p. 265, mentions a “ Ngarl- 
kajee’” tribe located near Mossman ; this is perhaps the Niakali (54). The Koko 
Papung (45), misprinted “‘ Koko Papun ” in Sharp, 1934, p. 406, are the “ Gunanni ” 
of Roth, rgro, p. 95, and probably the “ Goonamon ” of Mathews, 1899a, p. II0. 
The Yir Yoront are the “ Koko Mindjin”” of Thomson, 1933, p. 455, and “ Koko 
Manjoen ” of Roth, rg910, map. Thomson, 1935, p. 462, gives “ Koko Ai’ebadu” 
for my Aiabado (33) ; the at- prefix, like oi-, wik-, yir- and koko-, means “ speech.” 


19 McConnel, 1931, p. 23, reports four named sections for the Koko Moloroidji, 
but informants from this tribe distinguished themselves in this respect from the 
neighbouring Wakura, Koko Mini, and other tribes with four named sections. Koko 
Yerlandji informants disclaimed a four section system, although Roth, 1910, p. 100, 
ascribes to them an organization of that type; however, since my informants were 
southern members of the tribe, it is possible that the northern Koko Yerlandji, with 
whom Roth came in contact, do have sections similar to those of their neighbours 
to the west and north. 
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The moiety organization is very similar to that which will be 
described for the next area. The moiety names among the various 





tribes are as follows :* 





Tribes Moieties 

I II 
33 Kotya Karpi 
34 Kuyen Karpen 
30, 31, 32 Kuyan Katpi 
35, 38, 39 Kuyen(u) Katpen(u) 
40, 41 Pam Tul Pam Bib 
42, 43 Pam Lul Pam Bib 
44 Pa Turl Pa Bib 
45 ss Par Durp Par Bib 
46, 47, 48 Walar, Raku Muraygang, Worpu, 

Mirki 

49 i Walar Dabu, Murla 
50, 51, 52 Walar Dabu 
53, 54 ‘i - a" .. Kuraminya Kurabana 
55, 50, 57 «+ - <n .. Kurakulu Kurabana 


The terms Raku, Pam Lul and variants, and Kuyen and variants 
signify a small nocturnal bird which is unidentified, but which is 
characterized by its regular metallic call; Mirki, Pam Bib, Katpen 
and their variants represent a night owl, mopoke, or night hawk ; 
Walar is a yellow bee, while Dabu and Muraygang are black bees, 
and Murla and Worpu other bees classified with the black variety. 
Kuraminya and Kurakulu. are associated with the dry season, the 
land, hunting, fire, the sun, and things red ; Kurabana, with the wet 
season, water, the moon, and things white. Totems and territories 
of the constituent clans may be generally associated with the moieties 
also. 

The chief moiety totems (48: tjauin) are strictly tabu, being 
the only totems which are always tabu. There is a ritual desecration 


*° Thomson, 1935, Pp. 464, says that there are no moieties among the Wik Munkan 
(32). McConnel, 1934, P. 310, p. 354, reports the same moieties for the entire tribe 
that were given to me by informants from the western Wik Munkan territories, both 
north and south. Informants furthermore reported moieties with the same names 
for the Kok Iala, inland north of the Archer River, and a Kok Mbewam informant 
whose homeland was as far north as Merluna at the head of the Watson River stated 
that the same moieties were present among his people who did not use the Kotya 
and Karpi terms of the neighbouring Kandju. On the other hand, the Wik Alkina 
(IV-29), between the Archer and the coast to the north-west of the Wik Munkan, 
like the tribes directly north of them, lack these moieties. 

D 
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of these totems, followed by a mock combat between the men of the 
moieties, in all of the following tribes: 34, 35, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 47, 48. This ceremonial is apparently absent among the 
eastern coastal tribes and is unreported for the Wik Munkan (32), 
Aiabado (33), and Kok Mbewam (30). Moiety solidarity may also 
be shown in the wrestling matches between distant male siblings 
which are common throughout this area. Among some of the 
western tribes (39-45) and perhaps elsewhere the moieties are not 
necessarily exogamous, many intra-moiety marriages being recorded. 


The totemic clan in this area is normally associated with multiple 
totems and with multiple named countries which need not be 
contiguous and which may be regarded as totems even though the 
generic term for totem is not usually applied to a country. The 
Aiakampana and Aiabakan clans have single totems, but here the 
phratric grouping of clans, present in most tribes of this area, appears 
to be particularly strong, a member of a phratry being quite definitely 
related to the totems of the phratry’s constituent clans. However, 
it is not known whether these phratries are named as they are among 
the neighbouring Yir Yoront and allied tribes. 


While the totemic interpretation of dreams is universal in the 
area, the same term is applied to dreams and to totems only among 
some of the eastern tribes. The various terms for totems are: 
30: olwo, father’s father ; 32: pulwata, country, mythical ancestor, 
related to term pola, father’s father, and used for elements of own 
totemic complex; katwata, used for totems, countries, ancestors 
of mother’s patrilineal line; 34: pum (cf. 42, 43); 35: kamwot, 
or kamoin, related to term kamia, father’s father; 39: kamot, 
mythical ancestor, related to term keme, mother’s mother and her 
brother ; 40, 41: polawar, country, mythical ancestor, related to 
root pu- of pumin, elder brother and father’s father ; 42, 43: purn, 
mythical ancestor; naur kuman, clan and its totemic complex ; 
napur, name, rarely used for totem; 44, 45: piyanam, root pr-, 
related to things patrilineal; 47: yuyer, dream (cf. 74, 75, 76); 
48: kamiy, father’s father, mythical ancestor, for own totems; 
yatjt, mother’s father, for totems of mother’s patrilineal line; 
tjauin, moiety totems only ; 50: yirimbal; 51, 54: pitjar, dream ; 
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55, 50, 57: buleru, father’s father, country, mythical ancestor, 
totem. 

While the tendency to universal totemism precludes the listing 
of all non-faunal or non-floral totems, certain of the more common 
and well defined totems in this category may be mentioned : various 
kinds of stones (40-45, 54-57) ; mud or clay (39-43, 55-57) ; water, 
cloud, rain, thunder, lightning (34, 35, 39-45, 48, 53-57); rainbow 
serpent (39-45, 50, 55-57) ; wind (39-44, 53-57) ; sun (40-44, 53-57) ; 
daylight (42, 43, 55-57); night (42, 43, 55-57); moon (39-45, 50, 
53, 54) 5 stars (32, 37-44, 55-57); fire (32, 39-44, 48, 53-57) ; red or 
white paint (40-43, 55-57) ; axe (40-44, 55-57) ; spears (39-44, 55-57) ; 
spear thrower (39-44, 51) ; boomerang (40-44, 55-57) ; fish hooks and 
lines (40-43, 55-57); fish net (40-44) ; canoe (37, 55-57) ; dilly bags 
(40-44, 51, 55-57) ; heart (40-43, 45) ; blood (38, 40-43) ; tibia (40-43, 
55-57) ; genitals (32, 39-44); head cold (39-44) ; nausea (40-44) ; 
excreta (40-44); sexual passion (40-44); sweetheart (32, 39-44) ; 
adolescent girl (32, 39-44); baby (32, 37, 39-44); ghost or corpse 
(32, 35, 39-45). 

The Aiakampana are apparently the only tribe in the area among 
whom there is a general rule against killing or eating edible clan 
totems. A Koko Moloroidji informant said he would kill any of his 
clan totems unless they appeared particularly friendly, tame, or 
easy to kill, their unusual behaviour requiring interpretation in 
reference to some fellow clansman, dead or alive, as in a dream. 
Here also, as among other tribes (34, 35, 39-44, 47, 51), the totems or 
countries particularly associated with a deceased individual must be 
avoided by certain of his surviving kin for the period of mourning. 
In this area, as in others, personal names are derived from one or 
more of the clan totems, countries, or ancestors. The tabu on 
marrying a member of one’s mother’s clan is definitely absent among 
the western and northern tribes of the area, where a woman is given 
to her father’s close sister’s son if possible ; but the tabu is reported 
for the Koko Ialiu, Koko Moloroidji, and Koko Yerlandji, although 
genealogies from these tribes show that there may be exceptions to 
the rule. For none of these tribes is there any evidence, other than 


the foregoing rules, of special attitudes towards the totems of the 
mother. 
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The description of the joint individual and clan land tenure 
system which will be given for the next area applies precisely to all 
parts of this area for which there is information. 


In this area also we find the associations between totems, 
countries, rites, and ancestors which constitute the totemic com- 
plexes of the various clans. These associations are made effective 
by means of sacred and profane accounts of events which transpired 
at the beginning of time when the ancestors related themselves to 
particular totems and land and established the sacred rites and 
ceremonies. None of the tribes seems to have any special name for 
the ancestral past, but some of them distinguish the sacred things 
of the past, together with the representations of past things in 
ceremonies, from the present and commonplace by the addition of 
an adjectival suffix (42, 43: -waltelem, -niy; 44, 45: -taykain). 


Ceremonies for increasing or checking the supply of totems are 
reported for most of the tribes (32, 34, 35, 37-45, 47, 48, 50). The 
sites or control centres (32: auwa; 34: taykun; 39: auwauy; 
42, 43: tl) may be tabu (35, 47, 50: djabul), not tabu (44), or in 
the one tribe some tabu and others not (39, 42: yalt, muram). 
Rites to regulate the totems (32: auwa kent’n; 34: pun amal- 
theralt; 39: kamot wunyenu; 42: purn malthera; 47: tjokawn) 
may be conducted by individuals only (34, 35) or by individuals and 
groups (32, 37-44), the former type being more frequent. Among 
the eastern tribes (47, 48, 50) a totem centre is found in the territory 
of a clan numbering that phenomenon among its totems and the rite 
is conducted by an adult male of the same clan.24_ Also among the 
Wik Munkan, Aiabakan, and Aiakampana the conductor of the 
ceremony, the locus of the site, and the totem to be controlled all 
apparently must belong to one clan. To the south, however (39-45), 
the owner of a site is responsible for the ceremony, but the totem 


*1For example, the Koko Yerlandji porcupine increase (tjokawn panilma) 
is done at the site in Porcupine Clan territory on Black Mountain (north of Maytown) 
by a Porcupine man who owns that particular territory ; at any time during the, 
year he visits the site, which is tabu to all not properly introduced to it, cleans it out, 


and throws dirt in all directions while he calls the names of countries where porcupine 
should be plentiful. 
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may be of a different clan.2* So far as is known, all totemic control 
sites are believed to have been established by the mythical ancestors, 
and they are frequently associated with water, stones, or unusual 
rock formations. 

Initiations for girls are apparently lacking throughout the area 
but the usual boys’ initiations are present (32: successive stages, 
uthanam and wintjanam ; 34, 35: putja; cf. 63; 40-43: wor yalt 
i.e. tabu; wot welten; 44, 45: viral, cf. 68, 86; 49: yantja, i.e. 
tabu; cf. 42, 64).2% None of these ceremonies requires bodily 
mutilation of the initiands, nor does human blood play any improtant 
role. All of them are concerned with the representation of the 
more striking totems and ancestral events, members of the various 
clans acting the part of their own ancestors or totems. While rather 
elaborate ritual paraphernalia may be used, especially among the 
north-western tribes of the area, masks or drums of the type found 
farther north are lacking. 


Beliefs regarding spirit children and conception appear in varied 
forms throughout the area, though information on the matter is 
meagre. For the tribes about Cairns (55-57) Frazer, 1909, p. 146, 
reports ‘‘ the acceptance of food from a man by a woman (is) the 
actual cause of conception,”’ while Roth, 1903, p. 22, says: “. . . it 
is a particular species of pigeon which brings the already manu- 
factured baby to the mother in the course of a dream.”’ As partial 
accounts these statements can best be interpreted in the light of 
what is known of conception beliefs for surrounding areas, where 
spirit babies may be found by a man and transferred to his wife in 


22 Thus the Yir Yoront (42) have eight different centres for increasing rat (min 
kal tila) but only two of these are in territory of the Black Duck Clan which counts 
the rat among its totems. In the territory of this same tribe and related tribes 
(40-43) there are over one hundred individual totemic control sites, many of them for 
totems of little or no utility, and some of them for definitely harmful forms (diarrheea, 
nausea, sore throats, head colds, sores, sexual passion, leeches, hornets, mosquitoes, 
and so on). 


23 The Wot Welten and Putja centre primarily about the cult of a mythical python 
and inter-tribal conflicts in the ancestral times. The Wot Ngalt is concerned chiefly 
with an ancestral crocodile and an ancestress who symbolizes the sexual passion 
totem. Among these western tribes there are several other historical rites similar 
to the initiations but not compulsory for all youths, though correlated with the 
age-grading system. 
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food, or where they may appear in the form of some small natural 
species under mysterious circumstances directly to the mother. 
To the north, among the Koko Ialuniu and Koko Yimidir the spirit 
babies (50: mulgal mulgal) originate in the west and are sent in the 
guise of some small natural agent directly to the woman by some 
mythical ancestor. The Koko Yerlandji (47) believe spirit babies 
(waraba) to be pre-existent ; as small natural phenomena they are 
found by the father or mother in the country of a close or distant 
(classificatory) father, in this latter case the child being considered a 
member of his real father’s clan, the clan associations of the place 
where he was found being disregarded. 


Among the tribes in the south-west of the area (40-45) it is 
believed that the spirit baby (42: Jleren yerp) has existed from 
mythical ancestral times in the land where he happens to be found 
by a father or mother ; he is therefore affiliated with the clan which 
owns this land, regardless of the clan affiliations of his real father. 
Normally, however, children are found in the clan territories of their 
real father and never outside the domain of some classificatory father. 
Among the Aiabakan and Aiakampana clan descent always follows 
the actual patrilineage ; the spirit babies (34: bukwa nepi) are 
usually found in the father’s clan land, but may be found in land 
belonging to another clan within the real father’s phratry. 


Little is known concerning the fate of this pre-existent totemic 
personal spirit at death. Among the Koko Yimidir, Roth reports, 
the spirit (49: wauwu) becomes a ghost but eventually travels 
eastward beyond the sea. Among the Koko [aluniu this spirit 
(50: wauwu) at death is differentiated from the ghost (50: wuiygul, 
wiygul, topo).24 Among the south-western tribes (40-44) the totemic 
spirit (42: yer) proceeds west across the Gulf while the ghost (42: 
wayar) hovers about until forgotten. For the Wik Munkan (32) 
there is evidence that the individual’s spirit returns at death to one 
of the clan totem centres and mourning rites include the symbolic 
representation of the deceased’s totems.?° In any case there is no 


*4 Roth, 1903, p. 18. 
25 McConnell, 1903, p. 187; 1937, pp. 357 ff. 
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evidence from this area of reincarnation beliefs. _ It should be added 
that while bull-roarers are used throughout the area and are associated 
with particular totemic ancestors in some tribes, there is nothing to 
indicate the presence of tjuriya beliefs associating an individual’s 
spirit with a roarer. 


(To be continued.) 


R. LAURISTON SHARP 








ADMINISTRATION OF NATIVE RACES 
By J. R. HALtican! 


USTRALIA has a direct interest in the administration of native races not only 
within Australia itself but also in the territories in the Pacific for the administra- 
tion of which the Commonwealth Government is responsible. These comprise the 
territories of Papua and Norfolk Island and the mandated territories of New Guinea 
and Nauru. 
I propose in this paper to deal particularly with certain aspects of the Administra- 
tion of New Guinea, but before proceeding further it may not be out of place to 
mention a few brief particulars of the other territories. 


Nauru. 


Nauru is an oval shaped atoll about twelve miles in circumference having an 
area of about 5263 acres. It is situated in longitude 166° E. and is 26 miles south 
of the equator. 

Its importance is due to its phosphate deposits. Australia assumed responsi- 
bility for the administration of the island as a result of the mandate issued to the 
British Empire in 1920 which is exercised by Australia pursuant to an agreement 
between Great Britain, New Zealand and Australia. 

An interesting feature of Nauru is the steady increase in the numbers of the 
native population. In 1916, Nauruans numbered 1284 ; in 1920, owing to a serious 
epidemic of pneumonic influenza, the number was reduced to 1068. There has 
been a steady increase since that time and the number in 1937 was 1658. 


Norfolk Island. 


Situated about g00 miles north-east of Sydney, the island is about five miles 
long and three miles wide, and covers an area of 8528 acres. The island has a most 
interesting history. It was accepted as a territory of the Commonwealth in July 
1914. There is no native population. 


Territory of Papua. 


Papua became a territory of the Commonwealth in 1906 and is the first outside 
Australia itself over which the Commonwealth Government assumed responsibility 


1 This paper was read to the Anthropology Section at the Canberra meeting of the Australian 
and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, January 1939. Mr. Halligan is 
the member of the Prime Minister's Department who gives special attention to matters concerned 
with the administration of Australian Territories. 
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of administration. Under the guidance of the present Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Hubert Murray, who has occupied the office since 1907 and who has earned a world- 
wide reputation as a colonial administrator, Papua has set a standard in the methods 
of administration of backward peoples. 


Territory of New Guinea. 


The Mandated Territory of New Guinea was placed under the authority of the 
Commonwealth of Australia by reason of the mandate issued by the League of 
Nations on behalf of the allied and associated powers and has been so administered 
since the gth May, 1921. From the date of its occupation by Australian Forces on 
12th September, 1914, until 1921, it was under an administration of military, 
occupation. 

The Mandated Territory of New Guinea consists of a portion of the large island 
of New Guinea and about 600 islands of varying sizes. 


The island of New Guinea and its associated archipelagoes, which extend 
approximately 2000 miles north-westerly and south-easterly through the coral seas 
a few miles to the north of Australia, consist roughly of 360,000 square miles of 
tropical forest land with occasional swamps and numerous coral islands, some of 
which, such as the main islands of the Bismarck Archipelago, cover an extensive 
area. A great deal of the New Guinea territory has been proved suitable for the 
cultivation of tropical products, especially coconuts, coffee and rubber. 


The western portion of the New Guinea area, consisting approximately of 180,000 
square miles, is a Dutch possession with the title of Dutch New Guinea, and is 
administered by the Government of the Netherlands East Indies. The eastern 
half of the area comprises the Australian Territories of Papua (90,000 square miles) 
and the Mandated Territory of New Guinea (93,000 square miles). 

At the present time the Territory of Papua and the Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea have entirely separate Administrations each with its own legislative and 
executive councils, and its own set of laws. The capital of Papua is located at Port 
Moresby and that of New Guinea at Rabaul. As a result, however, of the severe 
volcanic eruption that occurred there in May 1937 it has been decided that the 
Administrative Headquarters should be removed from Rabaul to a site to be selected. 
Much investigation has been made with a view to securing a suitable place, but an 
acceptable location has not yet been found and the matter has been deferred for 
further inquiry in connection with the proposal to have a combined Administration 
for Papua and New Guinea with one chief administrative centre for the unified 
territories. 

Steady progress has been made in the development of Papua and New Guinea 
since the inauguration of the Australian Administrations but within recent years, 
especially since the discovery of payable gold in the Mandated Territory in 1926, 
mining, agricultural and commercial activities have expanded considerably, giving 
a stimulus to development which has indirectly influenced each of the three territories. 


E 
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Until recently little development had taken place in Dutch New Guinea, but in 
the last few years reports indicate that the Dutch authorities are taking a considerable 
interest in the area and plans are being formulated for the development of the 
Territory and the survey of its agricultural, mineral and other possibilities. The 
Dutch New Guinea Committee, with headquarters at The Hague, has been active in 
assisting in the preparation of plans for the development of the Territory. Dr. 
W. C. Klein, the secretary to the Committee, visited the Territories of Papua and 
New Guinea a few years ago for the purpose of studying conditions in the Australian 
territories. A publication styled New Guinea, issued by the Committee, contains 
many complimentary references to the work and methods of the Australian Adminis- 
trations. The following passage is quoted from the summary of the chapter of the 
publication dealing with Administration, Justice and Public Finance : 


‘“‘ The Dutch Government in its endeavours to develop Dutch New Guinea 
should continue to pay attention to the work of our eastern neighbours. They 
have no experience of many centuries as to colonial administration, but they use 
modern methods which will partly prove quite suitable on our side.”’ 


Physical Features, Economics, etc. 


Extending right through the main island of New Guinea from south-east to 
north-west are a series of high mountain ranges, many of the peaks of which exceed 
13,000 feet above sea-level, one in Dutch New Guinea, in fact, rising about 17,000 
feet. These continuous mountain ranges form the watershed of great rivers which 
enter the sea on the north and south coasts. Some of the rivers in the Australian 
territories, especially the Fly and Sepik, are navigable for many miles inland by 
small craft. 


For the most part, the mountains are heavily clad with rich tropical growth and 
some of the coastal regions are covered with dense swamps of sago, pandanus and 
nipa palms. The sago palms provide food in abundance, while the leaves of the 
pandanus and nipa palms are used extensively for thatching the roofs of houses and 
for dress, mats, and various other purposes. The timber resources of the territories 
have not been fully surveyed, but it is known that valuable stands of hoop and klinkii 
pine, cedar and other species of economic value are to be found in both Papua and 
New Guinea. 


In the Bulolo Valley of the Mandated Territory there are extensive areas of 
hoop pine which are only waiting the construction of a road from the coast to the 
inland to be available for commercial use. Such a road is to be constructed from 
Salamaua, the port in the Morobe District, to Wau in the Bulolo Valley when a 
suitable route has been located. In the Rabaul district, at the present time, logs 
of softwood for veneer work are being cut and shipped to Australia. 


Many of the coral islands and the coastal regions of the archipelagoes and the 
mainland have been proved suitable for the cultivation of tropical products, and in 
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both territories there are large areas under cultivation, the chief products being 
coconuts, coffee, cocoa, and, in Papua, rubber as well. 


As there is a wide range of altitudes it will probably be found upon further 
investigation that the higher country may also be suitable for the cultivation of other 
commodities. Experiments in the cultivation of tea and quinine are already being 
carried out on an experimental agricultural station in the Upper Ramu at 5000 feet 
above sea-level. 


The natives of the Territory, by processes of shifting cultivation, grow crops for 
their own consumption consisting of taro, yams, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, bananas 
and various other foods, but with a few exceptions, e.g. coffee growing in certain 
parts of Papua and copra production in certain parts of the Mandated Territory, 
they have not yet seriously entered into the growing of products for outside markets. 
Such activities are at present confined, with the exceptions stated, to Europeans, who 
are developing large well equipped plantations with the use of New Guinea native 
labour, of which, in the Mandated Territory on 30th June, 1938, 41,849 were engaged 
in all industries. 


The Natives. 


The natives of New Guinea are distributed in relatively small linguistic groups 
throughout practically the whole of the main island and the archipelagoes. Their 
regular habitations have been found at altitudes between sea-level and 8000 feet, 
and sometimes even higher. 


I have no definite figures as to the population in Dutch Territory but the 
enumerated native population of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea on the 3oth 
June, 1938, was 581,342. In addition to this enumerated population which represents 
the natives entirely under the control of the Government, it is estimated there are 
more than 200,000 natives inhabiting the great plateau country south of the Bismarck 
Ranges between the head of the Ramu River and Mt. Hagen. These people, dis- 
covered in 1933, have been visited frequently since that date, and a number of 
administrative posts have been established at various places on the plateau. A 
great many of the natives of the area may now be considered partially under control, 
and in two or three years it is probable that they will be enumerated and recorded 
on the census of the Territory. 


Similar additions will also be made to the census of Papua which in 1937 was 
231,000, when many of the numerous groups discovered in that Territory during the 
last four years will have come sufficiently under control to be recorded on the census. 

The New Guinea peoples vary greatly in type, language and culture. Ethnologists, 
especially Seligman, speak of them as Papuasians. 

Differing so widely from one another, they present many complicated problems 
to the Administrations. Their diversities of type, language, social organization, 
material culture, religious beliefs and fears in magic present a wide range of problems 
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which require to be closely studied by officials charged with the responsibility of the 
administration and development of the territories. 


The Administrations have a dual responsibility, i.e. the welfare and uplift of 
the native inhabitants and the economic development of the area. The blending 
of these objectives presents an absorbing study. 


The mandate under which New Guinea is held by Australia enjoins that the 
mandatory power shall promote to the utmost the material and moral well-being 
and the social progress of the inhabitants of the Territory. 


The Commonwealth Government at all times is alive to the serious obligations 
it accepted with the mandate, and its policy in regard to the treatment of the natives 
has always aimed to carry out to the fullest degree its trusteeship. This policy 
makes provision for the safeguarding of the natives in all circumstances, namely 


The natives in their primitive state. 
The natives in their villages. 
Native labourers. 


The task of bringing natives from savagery to control is one of the most important 
functions of the Administration and one that requires much skill and patience upon 
the part of the officials entrusted with the work. 


In the initial stages of contact, homicidal activities, such as head-hunting, 
cannibalism, immolation of widows, infanticide and inter-tribal warfare, which exist 
in some form or other in country not under control, have to be suppressed before the 
Administration can proceed successfully to lay down an organization. These 
practices disappear as the people gradually merge into avenues that lead to develop- 
ment upon lines formulated by the Administration. This, however, produces new 
problems that require the most careful direction by the Administration officers. 
It may be said that the work of officials is never done. The adjustment of to-day 
creates the problem of to-morrow, and right throughout the two Australian territories 
officials are faced with a never-ending variety of human problems, ranging from the 
primitive activities opposed to European standards to struggles for adjustment in 
the new conditions where natives are expected to take their part in the administration 
of their own groups and changing economics. 


Before the coming of the Government and the establishment of control, the 
natives lived in a state of constant inter-group warfare. Even now, in uncontrolled 
areas, you may sometimes see spearmen, or bow and arrow-men, hotly engaged in 
the no-man’s land between the villages. In uncontrolled country the villages are 
either perched in the most inaccessible places, or are situated at strategic points, for 
protection against attack. Usually they are surrounded by high stockades, and are 
guarded by spear-pits, or their approaches are sewn with sharp bamboo stakes, so 
skilfully hidden that they are invisible to the stranger. Many native police have 
their feet pierced by these stakes when patrols are approaching villages in uncontrolled 
country. 
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In the old days some of the tribes stoutly resisted the advance of Europeans, 
and attacked them when they penetrated beyond Government control. 

All coastlines are now considered safe, but there are still many parts of the 
interior which the Government will not allow Europeans to enter until officials 
now engaged in exploring them have established an adequate measure of control. 

Most of the past attacks on trading vessels, or trading stations, were probably 
for loot. Europeans travelling in districts not thoroughly under control have still 
to be on their guard against looting. A European party carries so many things of 
use to natives, tomahawks, knives, etc., that it is tempting providence to display 
them unnecessarily. Many Government patrols know what it is to have such things 
snatched from the hands of their carriers while passing through crowds of otherwise 
friendly natives, waiting for them on the tracks; it is always a very difficult and 
delicate business to get them back again without trouble. Most of the experienced 
native police and carriers know this, and if they have any valuables at all, they 
usually keep them out of sight when passing through districts not under control, as 
none know better than they, not long removed from savagery themselves, what a 
steel tomahawk or large knife means to a native who has only a stone tool to work 
with. 

Apart altogether from reasons of loot, Europeans have always to be careful in 
travelling through districts not entirely under control. These natives are fighters, 
and there is always something happening in the villages to upset them. They are 
saturated with fears of sorcery and attribute all sickness and distress to magic. 
They regard strangers with suspicion and are likely to relieve their disturbed feelings 
by attacking them, especially if their social and religious codes require some pressing 
act of ritual homicide just at the time strangers are passing through. 

The presence of all these diverse tribes in New Guinea is one of the great 
ethnological problems of the world. Why are there so many languages, for instance ? 
Trained investigators, especially missionaries, are working on the languages, but so 
far little is known of their origin or development. 

There appears to be no doubt that successive movements of immigrant peoples 
have influenced New Guinea, the presence of the loom, the blow-gun and dart, 
betel-chewing, cremation, the linguistic influences and various other things prove 
that, and it is equally certain that the introduction of these cultures was accompanied 
by racial mixture as well. But a great deal more research will have to be made 
before we can hope to lift, even partly, the veil of the past. 

As already stated, the diversity of natives and the native culture, though 
extremely interesting to the traveller and the scientist, sets up many complicated 
problems for the Administration. The chief difficulty is that of language. How 
are we to communicate with these widely different groups? How are they to 
communicate with one another when the whole country is under control ? 


The missions are attacking this problem in various ways. Frequently it is 
necessary for each missionary to study the language of the people among whom he is 
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working and as none of these languages has a very wide distribution, the question is 
full of difficulties especially as it affects mission literature. The Lutheran Missions 
of the Morobe District have concentrated on two main languages, one of the so-called 
Melanesian languages of the coast and one of the so-called Papuan languages of the 
bush. These two tongues are now used in mission publications and, where 
appropriate, are being taught in the schools throughout the whole districts. 


In the New Britain and New Ireland districts the Roman Catholic and the 
Methodist Missions are printing and using the language spoken of by the natives of 
the Rabaul district. 


For the purpose of contact between the natives and Europeans, however, the 
most widely used method of communication is pidgin English, which has become a 
lingua franca throughout the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, for there are very 
few villages in areas penetrated by Europeans where the requirements of ordinary 
contact cannot be expressed in pidgin. Miners, recruiters, planters and Government 
officials would find it impossible to transact their business if it were not for pidgin 
English. Native labourers from different parts have to use it in conversation with 
one another, and on their return to their villages spread it far and wide. The tribes 
as a rule know very little of the languages of their neighbours, and the distribution of 
pidgin has been of great value to them as well. It is also the common medium of 
communication between Europeans who do not understand the languages of one 
another. The pidgin English vocabulary includes many words from various New 
Guinea languages and other languages as well as English. It has a workable gram- 
matical structure and with usage is improving as a means of communication for the 
ordinary everyday things of life. It is spreading daily and anyone who can speak it 
has little difficulty in making himself understood for ordinary purposes in most of 
the villages of the Territory which have been visited by Europeans. 


Administration. 


The Australian Government realized the extreme difficulties of developing these 
numerous varieties of primitive peoples who differ so widely from us, and so widely 
from one another, and in 1921 an important step was taken in native administration 
when the Lieutenant-Governor of Papua, Sir Hubert Murray, appointed a Govern- 
ment Anthropologist in that Territory to conduct researches and advise the Adminis- 
tration in regard to native problems. A few years later the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment subsidized a School of Anthropology in the University of Sydney for the 
training of officials and missionaries taking part in native development. 
Simultaneously a cadet system was created in the Mandated Territory for the training 
of officers charged with native administration. Under this system, young officers 
with a suitable background of education and character are carefully selected and 
appointed on probation to the district services of the Mandated Territory. After 
twenty-one months’ training in district work under experienced officers, during 
which time the cadets are able to decide whether the service itself and the conditions 
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of the country offer a suitable career and the Government is able to determine 
whether they are likely to be the type for work among the natives, the successful 
cadets are sent to the University of Sydney for a specially arranged course in 
anthropology and other subjects likely to be of use during their service. On their 
return to the Territory they become permanent officers of the Administration and 
in the rank of Patrol Officer take a responsible part in the administration of the 
natives of the Territory. From this position they may rise to Assistant District 
Officers, District Officers, and other positions available to officers of their training and 
experience. The system was established in 1925 and seventy-nine have been 
appointed of whom there are now sixty-two officers in the service. 


The quality of the work being performed by these officials has proved ample 
justification for the establishment of the system. 


Native Policy. 


Fundamentally, there is no difference between the native policy of the Mandated 
Territory and the Papuan Administration, the basic purpose of which is the moral and 
material improvement of the natives of the Territory. For intensive administration 
each Territory is divided into administrative districts, which in turn are further 
subdivided for eloser control. Each district is in charge of a District Officer who is 
responsible to the head of the Department of District Services and Native Affairs for 
the proper conduct of district matters. These men have magisterial powers and are 
stationed in a suitable place accessible to the natives under their authority. Each 
district station also has a force of armed native constabulary, the non-commissioned 
ranks of which are filled by volunteers of suitable physique and character recruited 
from various villages throughout the Territory and trained in drill musketry and 
other duties. The general responsibility of the District Officer in regard to the 
natives of the Territory consists of patrol work during which new territories are 
gradually penetrated and the inhabitants pacified and brought under control, 
together with innumerable duties connected with their welfare and development 
once they come within Administration influence. Associated with the District 
Officers in this work of native welfare is the Health Department, which has hospitals 
and staff on each out-station. The medical officials make regular patrols throughout 
their district, mapping out morbidity and carrying out treatment. By the system 
of patrol work and intensive administration, District Officers and medical officers 
are kept in suitable touch with life, health and progress in the villages, and by a 
policy of appointing suitable natives nominated by the villagers themselves to accept 
responsibilities in village administration, the European officers have an established 
liaison which keeps them in touch with the health and problems of the community 
and enables them more easily to introduce ideas and activities of value to their 
progress. 


An important phase of administration is the supervision and control of natives 
who elect to work on plantations, in the mines, and in other commercial activities 
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conducted by Europeans. The essence of the native labour policy is that it must be 
voluntary, and no forced labour is permitted. 
The system under which such labour is made available is regulated by the 


Native Labour Ordinance, which provides safeguards during all phases of the native 
labourers’ existence, i.e. : 


Recruitment. 

Medical examination. 

Execution of contract. 

Transport to the scene of work. 

Period of labour (maintenance of hours of relaxation). 
Termination of contract. 

Repatriation. 


Recent Exploration. 


The discovery, in 1926, of rich goldfields in the Mandated Territory, and the 
expansion of plantation areas, created a demand for a larger supply of native labour 
and led to the penetration of new districts and districts hitherto only partially known. 
Simultaneously, an intensive system of patrol work was introduced in the great 
central ranges on the mainland between Mt. Chapman and Mt. Hagen. 

By 1933, most of the villages between Mt. Chapman and the Kratke Mountains 
of the Mandated Territory had been visited on more than one occasion and friendly 
contact established with many of the groups inhabiting them. 


In 1932 a Government post was established on plateau country at the head of 
the Ramu River, and in 1933 an Assistant District Officer carried out an extended 
patrol westerly between the Ramu Station and Mt. Hagen, where a population of 
approximately 200,000 people was discovered. Additional stations were subse- 
quently established at Bena Bena and Chimbu for the continuing intensive work and 
last year a third station was established at Mt. Hagen itself. 

Extensive patrols were also made in the Sepik and Madang districts of the 
mainland where friendly contact was established with many thousands of peoples 
who had not before been visited by Government patrols. A patrol especially 
organized to examine the country between Mt. Hagen and the Dutch border has been 
operating since March, 1938, and has now reached its objective. It is interesting 
to note that this is probably one of the least explored regions of the earth. 

In Bougainville, the unknown interior was successfully penetrated in many parts 
and to-day there is scarcely a portion of this large island which is not known to the 
Government. 

In Papua special patrols operating in the headwaters of the Fly, Strickland and 
Kikori Rivers during the past few years have discovered numerous groups of 
interesting peoples hitherto unknown to the Administration, and one patrol which 
proceeded to the head of the Strickland River in 1934 discovered at Tari Furoro 
large numbers of people who resembled in type and culture the people of Mt. Hagen, 
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one hundred miles to the south-west, discovered by Mandated Territory officers a 
year before. The work of exploration and gradual penetration is steadily proceeding 
in both Territories and there is every reason to believe that within the new few years 
practically all the native groups of the two Territories will have been visited by 
officers, and that it will be possible, in quite a number of these areas, to establish 
advance posts under experiened men to carry on the work of consolidation of 
Government influence and the promotion of the welfare of the natives in accordance 
with the policy of the Administrations. 


The following will give an indication of the vast amount of work performed by 
the Administration since the establishment of the present Administration in New 
Guinea in May 1921. 

Of the 93,000 square miles of the Territory, approximately 37,370 square miles 
are under complete control, and a further 18,000 square miles under influence or 
partial influence. The extent to which the natives have been brought under control 
can be judged from the figures of the recorded native population and other statistics 
as follows : 


1913 1922 1938 
Population— 
European Pr - 968 1288 4508 
Natives under control 152,000 251,017 581,342 
(counted) 
1913 1921-22 1938 
Exports ‘a ‘'s es £402,000 £499,197 £2,980,360 
Imports - od ja £425,000 £468,711 £1,610,967 
Revenue th re we £87,750 £257,506 £506,388 
Expenditure .. -— a £166,100 £261,566 £508,613 


J. R. HALLIGAN 








TILLAGE AND COLLECTION 
A NEW GUINEA ECONOMY 
By H. Ian HoGsIn 
(Continued from Volume IX, No. 2) 


GARDENING STATISTICS 


| NOW propose to give an account of the gardening activities of 

three of my Dap neighbours, Waru and Jaua, my two best friends, 
and Marigum, a kokwal who looked upon me almost as a member of 
his household. The first two are of no particular distinction in native 
affairs, though both are of outstanding intelligence, and may be 
regarded as typical of the bulk of the population. Marigum, on the 
other hand, is a fair example of the few really important leaders, for, 
as head of the larger of the two Dap clans, he is one of the most 
powerful kokwals on the island. Jaua, incidentally, is his nephew, 
and Waru a “ classificatory ’’ brother (Plates VIA, VIIIa and [Xa).” 


Waru’s Gardens. 


The results of three surveys of Waru’s gardens, made at quarterly 
intervals, are given below. 

It is necessary to point out, however, that his household is a 
small one, since he has only one wife, a woman named Mujewa ; an 
infant daughter ; and a single dependent, an orphan boy of seventeen 
called Gris, whom I employed as my cook. 


The banana trees were actually counted, but with taro plants 
this was impossible, and the figures are approximate, being based on 
the assumption, which I checked several times, that twenty plants 
occupy nine square yards. 


#2 A good deal of personal information about these three is given in my paper, 
“Social Reaction to Crime,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 


LXVIII, pp. 223-62. A photograph of Jaua appears as Plate Ia in “ Trading 
Expeditions in Northern New Guinea,” op. cit. 
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Survey on May I, 1934: 


(a) The remains of a banana plantation which still contained 
twenty trees, each bearing a bunch of semi-ripe fruit. 


(b) A garden which was at that time providing the household 
with taro. All the sugar canes had been cut down, the 
tobacco plants stripped of most of their leaves, and only 
about one hundred taro plants remained. Fifty banana 
trees were in a flourishing condition, and small bunches of 
fruit were beginning to appear. This garden was on the 
flats and had been planted, as near as I could judge, during 
September or early October 1933. 


(c) A garden, so far untouched, in which the taro was ready to be 
dug up. This was forty-five yards wide by fifty yards long 
and contained 5000 plants, of which 1600 belonged to 
relatives. There were nine allotments, three being ‘‘ named ” 
for Mujewa, two for Gris, and one for the infant; the remaining 
three were “named” for relatives who had attended to 
their cultivation. Waru’s section of the area also contained 
sixty banana trees, a dozen sugar canes, one hundred tobacco 
plants, and a patch of herbs and greens. The garden was 
on a slope and had been planted in November 1933. 


(dz) An allotment ‘“‘ named ”’ for Mujewa in a garden belonging 
to her deceased father’s brother. This was ninety square 
yards in area and contained two hundred taro, which had 
been planted late in December 1933. 


(e) A garden alongside (c) and similar to it in every respect 
except that there was no tobacco. This had been finished in 
February 1934. 


(f) A garden on the flats thirty-six yards square containing 
rather less than 3000 taro, sixty-five banana suckers (which 
had been taken from garden (a)), twelve yams, twenty-five 
sweet potatoes, fifty tobacco plants, and a patch of greens. 
There were five allotments, three for Mujewa and one each 
for Gris and the infant. The last taro shoots had been 
planted the day before, April 30, 1934. 
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Survey on August 2, 1934: 


(a) Abandoned. 

(6) All the taro had been removed, and a few bananas were now 
being gathered. 

(c) Only the bananas were left, but the fruit was not yet ripe. 

(d) The last taro were removed while I was making the survey. 

(e) The taro were ripe but had not yet been touched. 

(f) Everything flourishing but not yet ripe. 

(g) A garden on the flats forty yards by thirty-four divided into 
five allotments ‘“‘named”’ like those in (f). Sixty-nine 
banana suckers had already been planted but the last of the 


taro shoots (making a total of about 3000) were not put in 
till four days later. 


Survey on October 28, 1934: 


(b) Abandoned. 

(c) A few bananas remained. 

(Z) Abandoned. 

(e) Only bananas left. 

(f) The taro were being dug up, but so far only about fifty had 
been removed. 

(g) Everything flourishing but not yet ripe. 

(h) A garden on the slopes sixty yards by thirty divided into six 
allotments, five ‘‘ named ’”’ for Waru’s dependents and one 
small one for another relative. Waru’s portion contained 
2800 taro, fifty-eight bananas, seven yams, seventy tobacco 
plants and a patch of herbs and greens. This garden was 
made during the last week of August and early September 
1934- 

(*) An area which had been cleared and was being fenced. 


Although during the six months’ period from May 1 to the end of 


October the Dap villagers held no big feasts themselves, they gave 
a good deal of food at the end of July to the people of Gol, in the 
Bukdi district, when the folk on the other side of the island had 
a celebration. On this occasion, however, the bulk of the taro came 
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from a garden which had been specially prepared for that purpose. 
These surveys give a fair indication therefore of the amount of food 
normally required by a small household. They reveal that Waru 
and his dependents in six months managed to eat or otherwise dispose 
of approximately 7ooo taro, seventy bunches of bananas (each 
containing about sixty fruit—a total of 4200), one dozen sugar canes, 
and a quantity of miscellaneous vegetables, as well as the leaves of 
one hundred tobacco plants. In addition, I provided them with 
many meals of rice, meat and biscuits, and Gris’s other relatives also 
contributed food for his maintenance. At the same time, a certain 
amount of these supplies was given away. Generosity with food is 
looked upon as a prime virtue, and most people take good care to 
avoid any accusation of meanness. Thus Waru always liked Mujewa 
to cook a small surplus every day—even though it was often thrown 
eventually to the pigs—so that the casual requests of hungry youths 
or children would not have to be refused. Then although he was 
not definitely responsible for any of the aged people in the village 
he usually expected his wife to take them platters of food when she 
had prepared a special dish. Again, both of them were always making 
gifts to their relatives, for in Wogeo people seldom make a visit, 
if only to the next village, without taking a present, and help given 
in agriculture and other work is always repaid with a meal. Such 
gifts, nevertheless, are always returned in kind, so that Waru’s 
outgoings on this score were probably balanced by his incomings 
when his relatives visited him and he gave them assistance. 


I made an attempt to calculate the exact quantity of food the 
household consumed, how much was given away or wasted, and how 
much received, but the results are not at all satisfactory. It was 
sufficiently difficult to find out the number of taro and bananas put 
into the vegetable stew which provides the basis of the evening 
meal on four days out of seven, for I was frequently away from the 
village while it was being prepared ; but by comparison this was an 
easy task when I attempted to record the exact number of persons 
who were given a share and how much they ate; moreover, I was 
never certain whether the members of the household had had a 


*8 See below, p. 300. 
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snack elsewhere. Such information, I imagine, could only be 
obtained by employing a native to make a diary of the daily doings 
of every member of his family : in Wogeo this is at present impossible, 
since the people are still illiterate. I give the results of my investiga- 
tion below, but as so much guesswork was involved I would prefer 
them to be regarded as rough estimates. 


Number in household=3. 
(The infant is too small to eat much solid food.) 
24 taro=1 lb. (guess only ; I had no scales). 
6 bananas=1r lb. (guess only). 
Mujewa cooked daily 18 lbs. taro and 3} Ibs. bananas. 
Given away or wasted daily, 54 Ibs. taro and 1 Ib. bananas. 
Eaten outside the house weekly, 7 Ibs. taro and 1? Ibs. bananas, 
., Eaten outside the house daily, 1 lb. taro and } Ib. bananas. 
Total amount eaten by household daily, 13} Ibs. taro and 2$ Ibs. 
bananas. 
Daily diet of one person, 4 lbs. 8 ozs. taro and 12 ozs. bananas. 


This does not include the bananas eaten raw—probably two or 
three pounds per person every week. Other fruits are also used in 
season (see below), some being stewed, in which case they replace 
a portion of the bananas, and others being eaten raw as extras. 
Further, during the month of June breadfruit practically took the 
place of taro. Then, in addition, a good deal of coconut flesh is 
eaten, and other varieties of nuts are always on the menu for the 
main meal of the day if fish is not available (see below). Pork is 
served only occasionally, either if a wild pig has been caught or if 
there has been a ceremonial distribution of food. 


The estimates above may be compared with the following. 


During six months (183 days) the household 


Produced +s .. 7000 taro and 4200 bananas. 
Received as gifts .. 1000 taro and 750 bananas. 
Gave away or wasted 3000 taro and 2300 bananas. 
Ate sa .. 5000 taro and 2600 bananas. 


Daily diet of one person, 3 lbs. 10 ozs. taro and [2 ozs. 
bananas. 
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The difference is probably to be accounted for, in part at least, 
by the fact that in the latter instance no account has been taken of 
the substitution of breadfruit for taro during June. 


The only other investigation of this kind known to me, that 
conducted by Dr. F. W. Clements in Manus, Admiralty Islands, New 
Guinea, is liable, I feel, to be more accurate than my own.** He 
states that the average daily diet of a Manus adult is 4 lbs. 12 ozs. of 
cooked taro (my figures relate to raw foods) and 2 ozs. of meat or fish. 
No mention is made of fruit, and as the study was mainly concerned 
with dietetics, I presume that these people are without bananas. 


Detailed observations of the work involved in making a garden 
were restricted to the clearing and planting of one area. I was 
present, and even assisted, during various operations connected 
with practically every garden Waru made, but was able to follow 
him the whole time, from the felling of the first tree to the planting of 
the last taro shoot, only while he was engaged on garden (f). This 
was a level area of 1300 square yards which when planted contained 
nearly 3000 taro, sixty-five bananas, and a few tobacco plants, yams, 
sweet potatoes, herbs and greens. The following is the schedule 
I drew up: 


Day 1. Waru left home accompanied by Gris at 7.30 a.m. 
Arrived at the garden site at 7.50 a.m. Both worked till 
I2.10 p.m. cutting down trees. Gris returned to the 
village, but Waru rested till 2.15 p.m. Worked cutting 
down trees till 5.4 p.m. During the afternoon he had two 
rests totalling twenty-five minutes. 


Day 2. Waru left home accompanied by Gris at 7.26 a.m. 
Arrived at garden site at 7.45 a.m. Both worked till 
11.56 a.m. cutting down trees. Gris returned to the village 
but Waru rested till 2.17 p.m. Worked at cutting down 
trees till the whole area cleared at 4.31 p.m. 


Days 3-12. Timber left to dry. 
*F. W. Clements, “ Tropical Ulcer, with Special Reference to Ztiology,” 


The Medical Journal of Australia, Nov. 7, 1936, p. 615. The paper also discusses the 
telative food values of different native crops. 
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Day 13. Waru and Mujewa arrived at garden at 8.2 a.m. 
Picked over timber together till noon, with a rest for twelve 
minutes at 10.56 a.m. Rested till 1.58 p.m. Picked over 
timber till 2.38 p.m., when work abandoned on account 
of rain. 

Day 14. Raining. 

Day 15. Waru fencing 8.1 a.m. to 12.3 p.m. and 1.50 p.m. to 
4.16 p.m. Mujewa burning rubbish and clearing ground 
8.1 a.m. to 12.3 p.m. and 1.50 p.m. to 3.4 p.m. Both rested 
for twenty-two minutes. 

Day 16. Waru fencing 7.56 a.m. to 11.59 a.m. and 2.1 p.m. to 
4.21 p.m. Mujewa clearing ground 7.56 a.m. to 12.4 p.m. 
and 2 p.m. to 2.40 p.m. 

Day 17. Waru finished fencing and divided the area into 
allotments 7.40 a.m. to 11.58 a.m. 

Day 18. Waru and two youths cleared away stones 8.30 a.m. 
to 10.20 a.m.; I1.4 a.m. to 12.16 p.m.; and 3.1 p.m. to 
4.2 p.m. Long pauses on account of rain. 

Day 19. Waru brought banana suckers and Mujewa taro 
shoots. 

Day 20. Raining. 

Day 21. Waru planted banana suckers 8 a.m. to 12.10 p.m. 
and 2.2 p.m. to 4.5 p.m. Several pauses, totalling thirty- 
five minutes, to chat to passers by. Mujewa planted taro 
shoots 8.5 a.m. to 12.5 p.m. and 2.1 p.m. to 3.29 p.m. 

Day 22. Both Waru and Mujewa occupied elsewhere. 

Day 23. Mujewa planted taro shoots 8.2 a.m. to 12.20 p.m. 
Waru planted yams 8.2 a.m. to 8.50 a.m. 

Day 24. Mujewa finished planting taro shoots, greens, etc., 
8.14 a.m. to 2.17 p.m. 


A study of the schedule reveals that this garden required 
forty-two hours of labour from Waru (spread over eight working 
days), thirty hours of labour from Mujewa (spread over six working 
days), eight hours of labour from Gris, and four hours from each of 
two youths. The working day, so far as the garden is concerned, is 
8 a.m. to noon and 2 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. for a man, and, for a woman, 
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8 a.m. tonoon and 2p.m.to3p.m. These times are judged from the 
position of the sun and are therefore only approximate. The woman 
has to stop early, since she has also to fetch food from an old garden 
and cook the evening meal. Both Waru and Mujewa exerted all 
their energy while actually working, but, not being slaves to the 
clock, rested as soon as they felt tired and were never too busy to 
chat with passers by. 

When garden (e) was being made assistance was given by two of 
Marigum’s sons and the woman married to one of them. In return 
they received one-third of the area, which was divided into three 
allotments, two “‘ named ”’ for the woman and one for the unmarried 
son. The woman planted the whole three with taro, which was 
later used as food by her household. Mujewa received the strip in 
her father’s brother’s garden for the same reason ; namely, that she 
and Waru had assisted with the clearing of the land. 


Jaua’s Gardens. 


Jaua’s is a polygamous household, but, as so often happens, his 
two wives cannot agree. The first, Salola, he married many years 
ago, and they have two daughters, who at the time of my visit were 
aged twelve and eight respectively. They lived together in Dap 
until he took his second wife, Sale, and then, after a few months of 
continual quarrels, Salola returned, taking her daughters, to her 
kinsfolk in the village of Mwarok, two miles away. Jaua visits her 
to have a meal from time to time and still makes gardens for her, 
but he continues to live with Sale, who is his favourite, ‘‘ because 
she is the younger,’’ as someone cynically remarked. 


Sale is herself a Dap woman, having been adopted at birth by 
a man of the opposite clan to Jaua. This man, for many years a 
widower, and now bowed down with the weight of age, lives in the 
house next door with his brother, who shares with Jaua the 
responsibility of looking after him. 


I made two surveys of Jaua’s gardens, one in April and another 
in October, but as Salola has other allotments, which I did not visit, 
in the gardens of her kinsmen, I shall be able to give only the 
consumption for that section of his household resident in Dap. 
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Survey of April 13, 1934: 


(a) A garden from which the taro had been removed some months 


(0) 


(f) 


(g) 


before. This contained eighty banana trees from which 
the first bunches had been cut during the previous week. 
A garden from which the last taro had recently been 
removed. This still contained fifty banana trees on which 
the fruit was not yet ripe. 

A garden in which a few taro had been dug up but which still 
contained about 4000 plants, 2000 cultivated by Salola and 
2000 by Sale. There were also seventy-three young banana 
trees, one hundred tobacco plants, thirty-one sugar canes, 
fourteen yams and patches of sweet potatoes, herbs and 
greens. Probably planted during September or October 
1933. 

An allotment ‘‘ named ”’ for Sale in the garden of her brother. 
This contained 300 taro. Probably planted in November 
1933- 

A garden half of which belonged to Jaua and half to Sua, the 
husband of one of his sisters. Salola had no allotments in 
Jaua’s section, which contained 2500 taro, thirty banana 
suckers, a few yams and a patch of herbs and greens. 
Planted in January 1934. 

A garden one-third of which belonged to Jaua and two-thirds 
to his brother. Jaua’s section contained 3000 taro (half for 
Salola and half for Sale), thirty-one banana suckers, and 
some tobacco. Planting was completed on April 3, 1934. 
Clearing for a new area began on April 13, 1934. 


Survey on October 11, 1934: 
(a) Abandoned. 


(0) 
(c) 


Four banana trees remained. 
Fifty-four bananas remained. 


(d) Abandoned. 


(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


Taro removed: all bananas flourishing. 

Half the taro removed: all bananas flourishing. 

When this garden was completed Jaua took two-thirds and 
Kalal, the husband of one of his sisters, the remainder. 
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Sale’s brother also had an allotment in Jaua’s section. 

ths Salola planted 3000 taro and Sale 2000. Eighty-nine 

ich banana trees, tobacco, sugar canes and greens. 

(4) A garden shared with Sua. Kalal also had an allotment in 
Jaua’s section. Salola had no allotments, but Sale had 





x planted 2600 taro. Fifty-eight banana trees, tobacco, 
yams, sugar canes and greens. Planted July 1934. 

‘ill (¢) A garden in which Sale had 2750 and Salola 2000 taro. Forty 
nd banana suckers, tobacco and greens. Planted September 
na 1934. 
eS, The Dap household—Jaua, Sale and Bagasal—in the six months 
nd managed to consume or dispose of about 6000 taro, ninety bunches of 
er bananas (Salola received seventy) and a proportionate quantity of 

tobacco and vegetables. Jaua, however, ate several meals with 
er. Salola, and Bagasal received half his food from his brother. 
o. The following is the schedule of work for garden (A), which was 
= 2700 square yards in area: 
in Day 1. Jaua, Sua and Kalal cutting down trees 7.58 a.m. to 
na 12.4 p.m. and 2.2 p.m. to 4.55 p.m. They paused three 
S. times for a total of thirty-four minutes. 

Day 2. 

ds Day 3. Jaua cutting down trees 7.40 a.m. to 12.13 p.m. Sua 
or cutting down trees 8.2 a.m. to 12.8 p.m. 
1d Days 4-11. Timber left to dry. 


Day 12. Jaua and Sua sorting timber and fencing 7.58 a.m. to 
12.15 p.m. and 2.5 p.m. to 4.36 p.m. Several pauses for a 
total of thirty-nine minutes. 

Sale and Sua’s wife sorting timber and burning rubbish 
7.58 a.m. to II.55 a.m. and 2.5 p.m. to 3.16 p.m. Pauses 
for a total of twenty-three minutes. 

Day 13. —— 

Day 14. Jaua, Sua and Kalal fencing 8.8 a.m. to 12.37 p.m. 
Jaua and Sua marking allotments 2.5 p.m. to 3.31 p.m. 
Pauses for twenty-three minutes. 

d Sale, Sua’s wife and a young girl clearing ground 8.12 a.m. 

r. to 12.24 p.m. Pauses for sixteen minutes. 
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Day 15. Jaua, Sua and three youths cleared away stones 
9.2 a.m. to 11.43 a.m. The two women brought along 
taro shoots. 

Day 16. Jaua and Sua brought banana suckers. 

Day 17. Raining heavily. 

Day 18. Jaua planted banana suckers 8.2 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 

and 2.12 p.m. to 3.45 p.m. Sua planted banana suckers 
I1.3 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 1.50 p.m. to 3.4 p.m. 

Day 19. Sale and Sua’s wife planted taro shoots from about 
8.15 a.m. to noon. Very wet. 

Day 20. Sale, assisted by Jaua’s brother’s daughter, planted 
taro shoots and other vegetables 8.14 a.m. to II.50 a.m. 
Sua’s wife planted taro shoots 8.20 a.m. to 11.55 a.m. The 
two other women, having finished all Sale’s taro, helped 
Sua’s wife 2.4 p.m. to 4.23 p.m. Pauses for thirty-one 
minutes. 

Day 21. Kalal’s wife planted her allotment 8.2 a.m. to 

12.4 p.m. 

This garden required a total of seventy-nine hours of labour 
from the men (thirty and a half each from Jaua and Sua, ten and a 
half from Kalal, and two and a half from each of three youths) and 
sixty from the women. A comparison with the corresponding figures 
for Waru’s garden, which was exactly half the size, is of interest : 
fifty-eight hours of men’s labour and thirty hours of women’s. So 
far as the men are concerned, this would appear to establish the 
truth of the opinion, often expressed by the natives, that collaboration 
results in a speeding up of the work. “A man who toils by 
himself goes along as he pleases: he works slowly and pauses every 
time he feels like having a smoke,”’ remarked Jaua on another 
occasion. ‘‘ But when two men work together each tries to do the 
most. One man thinks to himself, ‘My back aches and I feel like 
resting, but my friend there is going on: I must go on too, or I shall 
feel ashamed.’ The other man thinks to himself, ‘ My arms are tired 
and my back is breaking, but I must not be the first to pause.’ Each 
man strives to do the most, and the garden is finished quickly.” 
The competitive element, in other words, puts them both on their 
mettle. 
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There is always the possibility, nevertheless, that the two gardens 
were not exactly comparable—Waru’s may have been covered 
with a denser growth of vegetation, or the supply of fencing material 
may have been more difficult to come by—and many more surveys 
would obviously be necessary before a definite opinion could be given. 
Jaua and Sua certainly had a motive for speed, since they were 
working during the height of the nutting season, whereas Waru made 
his garden at the beginning. At the same time, my own impression 
was exactly the same as that of the natives themselves. 

Many people find the companionship pleasant: Jaua, Sua and 
Kalal often carried on light conversation and jokes while they 
laboured. ‘“‘ Talk makes this work easy,” I overheard Sua remark. 
“T keep forgetting my weariness.” I knew several men, however, 
who prefer to work alone, one reason being that they find it pleasanter 
to toil as inclination directs rather than at high pressure. A number 
also stressed the fact that the garden is a better place than the house 
for married couples to discuss their private affairs, since the walls 
are so thin that other villagers are able to hear what is said. ‘‘ But 
collective labour turns the garden into the village,”’ said one of my 
informants, “‘ and in the village husband and wife can never be by 
themselves, except at night, when they are too tired to talk.” 

The older folk maintain that in the past all the heavier work 
was carried out in collaboration. ‘“‘ As a youngster I have seen 
fifteen, even twenty, men engaged in preparing one garden,” said 
an informant. “‘ At that time we used stone tools only, and the 
work was in consequence harder and took longer. A man wishing 
to clear the ground then had to ask all his kinsfolk for help. To-day 
the work is easy : no one could want more than four or five people 
to assist him.”’ 

In conversations with me Jaua made a great point of the fact 
that he had never actually asked anyone for help, and that all the 
assistance he received was given spontaneously. No real disgrace 
attaches to a person who requests a favour, but there is a feeling 
that a man who gives his services to others willingly finds solicitation 
unnecessary, since those who are under any obligation to him are 
eager to discharge it. To say that one has no need to ask favours 
therefore is tantamount to putting forward a claim to have given 
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more help to others than one has received in return. Since in all 
New Guinea and Melanesian communities social prestige is secured 
by giving away wealth and services,?® Jaua was setting himself up as 
superior in certain respects to many of his fellows—as indeed he 
had the right to do. Such statements, nevertheless, are rarely made 
in public, for to boast about one’s self, except on special occasions, 
is considered unworthy. 


Wogeo may be contrasted in this matter with Guadalcanal, 
where one may ask assistance, at least in theory, from no one but a 
brother: from him, on the other hand, one may go so far as to 
demand it. Jaua and his brother rarely worked together, though 
they had never quarrelled and appeared to cherish a warm regard 
for one another. He often shared tasks with the other members of 
his clan, who were his neighbours, but his most frequent working 
companion was Sua (Plate VIIA). This was a deliberate choice of 
friendship, for two other brothers-in-law, Kalal and another man, 
lived much closer. 


Another garden, not the one just discussed, gave an example of 
the sort of incidents which sometimes occur when a man has two 
wives. Jaua, having cleared an area and erected a palisade down the 
centre, indicated that Salola was to take one portion and Sale the 
other. At once they both began to complain, Salola that the soil in 
her share was inferior and Sale that as usual hers was full of stones. 
He tried to explain that so far as he could see—or I—that there 
was no difference, but they both refused to listen and went on abusing 
him. After half an hour he came over to where I was sitting and 
suggested that we take a walk. “ I am deafened by their complaints,” 
he sighed. ‘“‘ Always it is the same when a man has two wives. 
On such occasions I sometimes wish I had never married.” 


I unfortunately failed to find out how long the other women’s 
tasks took. I noticed, however, that weeding is rarely regarded 
as work suitable for collaboration. Each woman attends to her own 
allotments, and if a friend does come along to help she selects a 


25 Vide H. I. Hogbin, “‘ Social Advancement in Guadalcanal,’ Oceania, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 289-305; and also the chapter entitled “‘ Economics and Leadership” 
in my forthcoming book, Experiments in Civtlization. 
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patch some distance away “so that the two do not fall over one 
another.’’ I also observed that in digging up the taro some women 
finished off one allotment before passing on to the next, but that 
others took tubers from each one alternately. 


Marigum’s Gardens. 


Although Marigum’s gardens were usually much larger, he 
possessed the same number as other folk ; that is to say two with 
bananas only, one with ripe taro and immature bananas, two in 
which both the taro and the bananas were immature, and one in 
course of planting—a total of six. The difference in size is to be 
accounted for first by the personnel of his household, which included 
four times as many dependents as Waru’s; namely, an unmarried 
daughter of his first wife, now deceased ; his second wife, her son, 
aged seventeen, and baby daughter; his third wife and her two 
sons, aged about eighteen and twelve ; his fourth wife ; and an aged 
“ classificatory ”’ sister, who died towards the end of my visit. 


More important, however, is the fact that he received tribute 
in the form, not of gifts, but of labour, from his fellow clansmen. 
They were expected to work for him without any return, save their 
meals, whenever he undertook any important work, such as clearing 
land, fencing, nutting, housebuilding and canoe construction, and in 
the course of five months I found that everyone in Dap laboured for 
Marigum on an average only a little less than one day per week. 
Sometimes he made a direct demand upon their services, but more 
usually he sat down on his verandah in the evening, after everyone 
had returned to the village, and began complaining in a loud voice, 
which could be heard for thirty or forty yards, of how his kinsmen 
neglected him. ‘‘ I am one man alone,” he would say, “I toil for 
my kinsmen and give them feasts, and in return I receive nothing. 
They give me no help: when I go to my gardens at dawn they are still 
asleep, and when I return at nightfall they are already fed. I alone 
am hungry. I shall leave these selfish people: I shall go away to 
the mainland. I shall be alone there, but what does that matter ? 
I am alone now ”—and so forth, sometimes for twenty minutes on 
end. That night there would be no laughter and joking in the village, 
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and in the morning everyone abandoned all his other arrangements 
and went off with Marigum. It was a fact, I may add, that he 
usually worked far harder than anyone else, but his laments always 
reminded me irresistably of Mrs. Gummidge. 


A kokwal’s gardens may be larger than those of other people, but 
many more calls are made upon him: he not only entertains dis- 
tinguished visitors but keeps open house generally, providing food 
for all. Then he has to contribute to the feasts given not only by his 
fellow clansmen but also by other kokwals. An ordinary household 
consumes about seventy per cent. of what it produces: Marigum’s 
retains no more than forty per cent. 


The largest of Marigum’s gardens measured 225 yards by 100 
yards and contained 50,000 taro. The whole village had co-operated 
to clear the land, fence it and make the allotments, and other women 
also helped his wives with the planting. 

Another garden also demands special mention—the one made 
to provide the contributions for the important festival held on_ the 
other side of the island. The whole area was spoken of as “‘ Marigum’s 
garden,” since he had organized the work and claimed a large share 
of the land, but every householder in the village had a portion. 
In this garden, as in all others made for a similar purpose, there 
was a marked departure from normal practice, in that the allotments 
were “‘ named ”’ for the men instead of their wives. All taro grown 
in such areas was given away: none of it was brought into the 
village of the growers. Each man made a present of his crop to his 
trading partner in the district which was celebrating the festival. 


Sabwa. 


In marked contrast to the three men already considered is 
Sabwa, a person so lazy that he has no gardens and depends 
exclusively on charity. He has the misfortune, it is true, to suffer 
from a chest complaint, but others with the same handicap manage 
to support their families. His wife is a fitting companion, for she 
also refuses to do any gardening. Fortunately, they have only one 
child, a little girl aged about six.¢ 


*6 This family is also discussed in ‘‘ Social Reaction to Crime,” op. cit., pp. 253-4. 
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These two are the object of wonder and contempt to the whole 
island ; wonder that they can continue to live as they do, and 
contempt that they have sunk to such a level. ‘‘ They are like the 
pigs and the bats,’”’ said Waru. 


Other villagers usually take pity on them at mealtimes, for 
they know that failure to do so will lead to thefts. On occasions 
when no food has been sent the woman waits until the child begins 
to cry and then carries it to someone’s fireside, where she begs for 
a plateful. No one can resist a crying child, and something is 
always handed over, though often with bad grace. 


THE GARDENER AND His PLots 


Gardens are vital to the natives for several reasons, of which 
the chief are undoubtedly that they provide the means of subsistence 
and are the main source of social status. The connection between 
generosity and prestige has been pointed out several times: at the 
top of the social ladder we have Marigum, who gives away sixty per 
cent. of his crops, half-way down Waru and Jaua, who give away 
thirty per cent., and at the bottom, or lower, is Sabwa, who cannot 
even provide for himself. The fact that the gardens are a more 
suitable place than the house for married couples to discuss their 
more intimate concerns also adds to their importance. 


The gardens therefore occupy a considerable amount of the 
natives’ attention, and in the course of years come to be looked upon 
with increasing affection, though never perhaps with the deep 
passion a Chinese peasant is said to cherish for his farm.?” This 
feeling finds expression in several ways. Thus I have often known 
men visit their gardens twice in one day, even when they knew the 
fences were in excellent repair and that there was nothing for them 
to do. If I went for a walk with Jaua without any special object 
in view he always took me to each of his gardens first, not to point 
them out, for I was familiar with them all, but because this seemed 
to him the obvious route. Not infrequently we would pause for a 
few minutes while he explained just how much growth had taken 


27 Cf. the novels of Pearl Buck, especially The Good Earth. 
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place since my last visit. If I chafed him he always replied, “‘ A man 
goes to see his gardens and his belly feels good.’’ Pressed for an 
explanation, he once added, “‘ It is the food—food to eat, food for 
me to eat, food for giving away. Without gardens a man is nothing : 
here in Wogeo our gardens are our chief possessions. That is why 
people take you to see their cultivations, why I bring you here 
so often.”’ 

Many people go so far as to decorate their gardens, reducing 
the area in the process, by planting clumps of flowers, especially 
the scarlet blossomed kamasza, crotons and other shrubs. I suspected 
at first that this custom had its basis in magic, but was told that the 
aim was merely “‘ to make the plots look well.”” ‘‘ The two colours 
together, the bright and the dark, they are good,” explained Marigum. 
“When I go fishing in my canoe I look back at the hills, and as soon 
as I see the flowers I know that my garden is there behind me. The 
red flowers distinguish the tilled land from the forest.” 

Affection for the garden is especially noticeable in the aged, 
and most old people insist upon helping with the cultivation as long 
as they are able to walk. At times, indeed, their decrepitude is so 
great that they become a nuisance, since an able bodied person has to 
stand by to look after them. One old woman of my acquaintance, 
when told by her son that she ought to be at home, replied, ‘‘ My 
son, I shall work here in the garden while I live. If you send me home 
you will hasten my death. I planted taro before you were born. 
You ‘ named ’ this allotment for me and I shall plant it now. If I 
remain sitting at home, why should I continue to live ?’”’ Another 
woman who was too old to visit the gardens persuaded her son to 
clear a small patch for her behind the house, actually within the 
village itself. ‘‘ She wishes to have earth on her hands till she dies,” 
he told me. 

An even more striking incident occurred when a man named 
Kanakula became seriously ill and was not expected to live. He 
ordered his sons to make a stretcher and carry him to the place where 
he had been accustomed to make his gardens, “‘ so that I may look for 
the last time,” he said, “‘ at the earth I have so often tilled.” A 
solemn procession set out, the stretcher in front and all the relatives 
behind, many of them weeping. This seemed to me an extraordinary 
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proceeding, but friends explained that it was not without precedent, 
and that one or two people had even requested that they might be 
buried in their gardens rather than under the house, the normal 
place for the grave. ‘‘ Many dying men have wished to see their 
gardens for the last time,” they said, “‘ but they refrained from asking 
their sons to carry them because they did not wish to make further 
trouble.”’ 


A good gardener sometimes achieves a fragile immortality by 
having plants called after him. Other people, when they see how 
good his crops are, beg a few of his taro shoots, which are then 
referred to, as a compliment, by his name with the prefix kaz-. 
Should these flourish and produce good quality tubers all the later 
shoots are carefully saved, so that eventually there are sufficient for 
whole gardens. The name continues to be employed until someone 
else, after an interval of perhaps sixty or seventy years, has a similar 
success, in which case his name displaces the one previously in use. 
Several people in Dap had taro named after men who had been dead 
for more than two generations, and one man even had some named 
after a person who was resident on one of the other islands of the 
Schouten Group. 


These names have nothing to do with the different varieties of 
taro. New types of bananas, however, are called after the person 
who introduced them. Thus Simukan, Jaua’s brother, on his return 
from plantation work, brought back a few suckers which produced 
the first red bananas the natives had ever seen, now referred to either 
as Simukan bananas or as Santa Anna bananas, after the place 
where they were obtained. 


THE PALMS 


At the beginning of this paper I enumerated a number of the 
more important palms and forest trees which serve as an additional 
source of food supplies, and indicated my intention of also discussing 
the activities involved in the collection of the various products. 
It will be convenient to deal first with the three types of palms, the 
coconut, the areca nut and the sago palm, since, like taro and 
bananas, the crops are not dependent upon seasonal changes. 
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The Coconut. 


The Wogeo natives look to the coconut to provide them with a 
light midday repast on about three days in every seven. Their 
principal meal, when special dishes are cooked, is always left for 
the evening : breakfast, and also lunch if coconuts are not available, 
consists of roasted taro, odds and ends, or re-heated remnants left 
over from the night before. Workers halt for a rest and siesta at 
about noon, and before beginning again in the afternoon send a 
youth or young man up a palm tree to pick a few green nuts. With 
the aid of two loops of rope, one for his ankles and the other for 
his wrists, he climbs to the top in a few seconds. Once or twice I 
have been present when a snake has been found twisted in amongst 
the nuts, and the youth, with a wild yell, has slid to the bottom 
in record time. In more normal circumstances he leisurely taps 
the nuts with his knuckles or fingernails to ascertain whether any 
flesh has yet formed inside—if not the fluid will be somewhat bitter— 
and then twists off half a dozen from their stalks, allowing them 
to fall to the ground. The tops are cut off with a cane knife, everyone 
has a drink of the refreshing liquid, and the nuts are then split in 
halves so that the flesh, which is as yet soft and pappy, may be 
conveniently scraped out and eaten. 


Nuts which are not dislodged in this fashion fall down of their 
own accord at maturity, by which time the flesh has grown thick and 
hard and the fluid sour. A shoot soon makes its appearance at one 
end of the nut, and before long fibres begin to be thrust down into 
the ground. This is regarded as the best time for harvesting, since 
there is still a considerable amount of flesh, and, in addition, a spongey 
substance, which is very pleasant to eat, has begun to form in the 
central cavity. 


The flesh is seldom eaten in its natural state; instead the oil 
is extracted for use in cooking. The nuts are first broken in halves, 
and the flesh grated into a container by means of a shell scraper, 
or nowadays more usually a piece of hoop iron with a serrated 
edge, attached to one end of a sort of stool (Plate VB). The floury 
mass is then gathered up in a bundle of pandanus fibres and twisted 
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and pressed with such force that the oil runs out inastream. As the 
wringing process requires both dexterity and a strong wrist, it is 
always left for a man to do if many nuts are to be dealt with. Even 
the grating is not easy and is frequently left for a youth (Plate VB).?° 
The oil at this stage has the appearance and consistency of thick 
cream—indeed, Europeans normally refer to it as coconut cream— 
and forms an excellent flavouring for the ordinary vegetable stew 
when added a few minutes before the pot is removed from the fire. 
Two of the recipes for sago pudding also demand its addition to the 
other ingredients. 


This same cream, when clarified by the application of heat, 
is also used in the toilet, being rubbed on the skin to make it smooth 
and shiny. The coconut shells, too, are of value, both as fuel and 
as water bottles. 


Every adult male in the community claims the sole right to the 
produce of a number of coconut palms, though I unfortunately failed 
to count how many. The kokwals, however, as might have been 
expected, have far more than other people. In former times no 
special attention was given to the groves, but recent acquaintance 
with European methods on plantations has taught the natives the 
advisability of keeping the weeds down and thinning out the palms. 
A man who feels that he requires more than he already possesses 
either allows a few growing nuts to take permanent root where they 
have fallen, or else transfers them to a more convenient site, preferably 
as close to the sea as possible. 


The Areca Palm. 


Each man also possesses several small groves containing as a 
rule about a dozen areca palms, which provide him with one of the 
three essential ingredients of the betel mixture—the others are 
lime and the fruit of the betel pepper plant (Plate VIIIA). When 
more palms are required a few nuts are planted in an area cleared 
and fenced for the purpose. 


*8 Cf. also H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Social Advancement in Guadalcanal,” Oceania, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 289-205, Plate Vs. 
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The Sago Palm. 


The sago palm differs from the coconut and the areca in that it 
has to be destroyed to yield its foodstuffs. After between ten and 
twenty years of life it produces its first set of flowers, but as soon 
as the fruit has fully developed it dies. In preparation for this 
event starch is stored up in the trunk, reaching the maximum just 
before the appearance of the fruit. The natives therefore delay 
cutting a palm down until it begins to flower, by which time it is 
usually about twenty feet in height and sixteen inches in diameter. 


When felling a palm the first step is to clear the ground where 
it will fall and to lay down cross sticks to support its weight. The 
trunk is cut through about a foot from the base, and when it is lying 
on the cross sticks a rough shelter of leaves is often built overhead 
to give shade to the workers during the next part of the operations. 
The hard outer skin is removed, and half a dozen men set to work 
pounding the pith, using wooden mallets—shod nowadays if possible 
with a piece of zinc piping—shaped rather like an adze (Plate VIA). 
This pith, which is full of coarse woody fibres, has the consistency of 
stale cake. The womenfolk then carry the meal in baskets to the 
village, where it is usually left until the following day. 


The next stage, which for convenience is always carried out near 
a stream, is washing this meal to remove the fibres (Plate VIB). 
A trough of coconut leaves is set up on sticks, and leading from it 
the base of a dried sago palm leaf with the wide end at the top 
and the narrow end on the ground. A screen of fibrous coconut 
sheath, which exactly resembles a fine sieve, is then fastened across 
the head of the wide portion, and a pan made from the sheath of the 
wild areca palm set beneath the narrow end. The meal is now tipped 
into the trough, and the person carrying out the operation proceeds 
to pour water over it, a quart or two at a time, while with the other 
hand he squeezes and pulls the fibres to make certain that all the 
starch is washed out. Sometimes a man and a youth work together, 
one pouring on the water and the other kneading the fibres. 


The water, carrying the starch in suspension, flows down into 
the pan, but the fibres are held back by the screen. The starch 
settles at the bottom of the pan, and the water can be readily poured 
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off after an hour or two. As handfuls of fibres are thrown away the 
pigs begin to gather and root amongst them to find any particles of 
starch. 

The sago starch, greyish-white in colour, is first done up in 
bundles of leaves which are set on fire to make certain that it will be 
thoroughly dry. Then, after the ash has been brushed off, it is put 
into bags of dried palm leaf and stored until required in the loft over 
the fireplace. If kept perfectly dry I was informed that it will last 
for months, but if not maggots begin to attack it within a few days. 

The sago palm is not cultivated but grows wild in swamps, the 
seeds being self sown. Every village has a patch of swampy land not 
far away, and anyone desiring sago has the right to cut down as many 
as he pleases without even informing the kokwal of his clan. There 
are no personal rights, that is to say, to individual palms. Actually, 
sago is reserved almost exclusively for feasts, when large quantities 
of extra food are required, since the natives disdain it as a regular 
diet.** 

A man who is preparing a feast requests the help of half a dozen 
of his relatives or friends to fell the palm and pound the pith. No 
payment is made then, though they are always given betel nut and 
something toeat. The washing, however, is a task requiring someone 
with special skill: everyone can make an attempt at separating the 
fibres, but only two men in each village, on the average, can do it so as 
to extract the maximum amount of starch. One of these is therefore 
asked to perform the operation. If he is not a close relative he 
is given not only a meal for his trouble, but about one-sixth of the 
yield. 

The palm at which Waru is shown working in Plate VIA required 
the services of six men for three hours to pound the pith, and on the 
following day the washing took another man four hours. This was 
an average specimen and yielded eight bags of sago. I have no record 
in my notes of their weight, but I judge them now—after an interval 
of four years to accumulate additional errors—to have been perhaps 
six to eight pounds each. 


*® Just as an Englishman when wishing to refer to a Frenchman contemptuously 
calls him a “‘ frog-eater,” so a Wogeo islander expresses his superiority to the natives 
of the mainland by sneering at them as “ sago-eaters.” 
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The sago is cooked in several ways, of which the two following 
are the most popular. In one it is mixed with grated coconut in 
the proportion of three to one and spread thinly on banana leaves 
arranged on hot stones in a row eight to ten feet long. The mixture 
is covered first with leaves, then with hot stones, and finally with 
more leaves, and left to cook for about an hour. In the other 
coconut cream is poured on top, and the resulting dough is patted 
into little cakes, each of which is wrapped in leaves before being 
baked in a similar sort of stone oven (Plate VB). Less satisfactory 
is the method in which the sago is boiled with water or coconut cream 
in a cooking pot. 


FruIt TREES 


The most common fruit is the pawpaw, which grows everywhere, 
though it is said to have been introduced to the island comparatively 
recently. Three varieties are recognized, one with small round fruit 
said to have come from the mainland three or four generations ago, a 
second with medium sized fruit brought back by the first boys who 
went away to work for Europeans, and a third with large fruit 
introduced twenty years before, immediately prior to the war (an 
event known to the natives from the fact that Australian troops 
displaced the German Administration). These last are the biggest 
pawpaws I have ever seen—one specimen was nineteen inches long 
and twenty-nine inches in circumference. 

Elsewhere in the western Pacific pawpaws are usually eaten when 
not yet fully ripe, but in Wogeo when taking them raw the people 
prefer the flesh soft. If picked while still green they are always 
cooked, either in the vegetable stew or else, after having first been 
stuffed with grated coconut, in the stone oven. 

As with the sago palms, the natives do not claim any rights to 
individual pawpaw trees, and feel at liberty to pick fruit anywhere, 
even from trees growing close to the gardens of other villages. 
‘“‘ Pawpaws are so plentiful,’ I was told, ‘‘ that no one would wish to 
say, ‘ That tree there is mine.’ ” 

Apart from breadfruit trees, which are so valuable that they are 
put into the same category as Canarium almonds, the only fruit 
trees to which personal claims are recognized are the veaka. Mango 
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trees, ‘‘ South Sea apples ’”’ (known locally as katk), “ sour-sops,” 
‘‘ five-corners,’®® and the recently imported oranges are rated no 
higher than pawpaws. Owners have the sole right, however, to 
collect all the fruit from the veaka trees growing on their property, 
any infringement being treated as theft. “‘ Veakas are better than 
other fruits: they add relish to a meal: we eat the others only 
between meals. That is why we regard the veaka trees as important.” 


CANARIUM ALMONDS 


Almond trees are also sufficiently ‘‘ important” in native 
estimation to be individually owned. Most ordinary persons, as 
distinct from kokwals, possess between three and eight large trees, 
some of which are more than one hundred feet in height and consider- 
ably over a century old, and about thirty small ones. Thus Jaua has 
four and Waru six very large trees, and Jaua thirty-three and Waru 
twenty-seven small ones. Marigum, on the other hand, has twenty- 
three of the former and more than one hundred of the latter. 


Large trees yield about two baskets of nuts during the first 
harvest (wabu) and between six and a dozen for the second (kame), 
though one created a record during 1934 with a total of seventeen 
baskets. Jaua’s crop from his four trees was on this occasion 
twenty-nine baskets, and his small trees produced another forty-one 
baskets, a total of seventy. Each basket weighed about one hundred 
pounds, but a good deal of this was taken up with husks and shells. 


The wabu crop is so light that few men bother to climb their 
trees for it, preferring instead to gather the nuts after they have 
fallen to the ground. The birds are so destructive, however, that 
during kame it becomes necessary to bring down the nuts as soon as 
they are ripe, and a very large tree may have to be climbed on 
three different occasions. Just as some men make their gardens by 
themselves, so some avoid seeking assistance during the nut harvest ; 
but the majority work in small groups. Thus Sua and Waru helped 
Jaua to strip his trees, and he in turn helped them. 


3° These are the names by which the various fruits are known to Europeans in 
New Guinea; I do not know the botanical terms. 
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The trunks of the largest trees are so broad, and the lower 
branches so far from the ground, that it is impossible to scale them, 
The men therefore climb up a smaller tree nearby, sling a rope 
across to one of the branches, and then go up this hand over hand. 


The rope, known as #ol-tez (literally, three-one, since it is made 
from three twisted strands), which is an essential feature of every 
climber’s outfit, has to be made very carefully, for human life 
depends upon its strength. A young mweta tree (a species of 
hibiscus ?) is cut down, and the bark stripped off and thoroughly 
scraped. This is left in the loft over the fire to dry and toughen, and 
after an interval of a week or two twisted into strands. The work 
can only be done on a sunny day, for the fibres soon soften and may 
then snap in a damp atmosphere. Once the rope is finished it is 
made thoroughly waterproof by a coating of the sap of breadfruit 
trees, a substance not unlike a milky glue. The rope itself will last 


for several years but requires proofing at the beginning of every 
season. 


Each man takes a stick or bamboo with a crook at one end into 
the branches of the almond tree.*! He climbs out along the boughs 
and pulls the nuts off with a sharp tug, allowing them to fall to 
the ground. Stripping a large tree is a lengthy job, and I have 
often seen a group of four men remain up for three hours and even 
longer. They stop periodically for a rest and let down a rope for 
someone below to attach coconuts and cigarettes, together with a 
piece of live charcoal from which the latter may be lit. 


The work is dangerous, and accidents are not unknown. The 
season before my visit a man was killed in a fall from an almond tree, 
and in 1934 a youth slipped and broke two ribs. While I was in 
Malaita one of my neighbours clutched at a branch which gave way 
in his hands. He was able to break the fall somewhat by grasping 
the trunk of the tree, but when he finished his slide to the ground 
pieces of flesh, as well as large areas of skin, had been stripped from 
his chest, arms and thighs. 


31 Cf. ‘‘ Social Reaction to Crime,” op. cit., Plate XIIB; and also H. I. Hogbin, 
“‘ Native Culture of Wogeo,”’ Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 308-337, Plate IVB. 
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Most people dislike climbing very much; “ Our hearts beat 
quickly,” they say, “and everything goes round,”” Some, indeed, 
having no heads for heights, dare not go up at all. One man in Dap 
had always to depend upon his younger brother to gather his nuts. 
A few individuals, on the other hand, seem to derive a great deal of 
pleasure from the work. Marigum, who is renowned throughout the 
island for his skill and daring, one day told me his “ belly always felt 
good ”’ when he was gathering almonds. He often climbs trees which 
have so few that other people would not consider to be worth the 
trouble. 

The whole clan, as well as relatives living elsewhere, assist the 
kokwal with his harvest. Gifts are not made in return, but the people 
are given the usual meal by his household at the end of the day. 
Marigum complained in my hearing several times about the absence 
of so many youths on European plantations : the work, he said, takes 
twice the time now that there is no longer a crowd of young people 
to lend a hand. 


Most kokwals also own a few trees in distant villages, and when 
the nuts are collected there the opportunity is taken to hold a sort 
of picnic. The visitors take gifts of food for the local inhabitants, 
who return the compliment by cooking a special dish or two for their 
guests. 

The women also have a share in the work. They first of all clear 
away the bushes and brushwood from underneath the trees so as to 
ensure that the fallen nuts will not be lost, and afterwards carry the 
full baskets back to the village. These are left in the house for 
the night, but on the following day, or as soon as is convenient, are 
brought to a cool place, often on the beach, and the kernels extracted. 
As with the men, women usually work in couples or small groups 
(Plate Va). One morning I saw Mujewa and Sale breaking open 
nuts belonging to Jaua, and a few days later they were both working 
at those belonging to Waru.*?. The husks are broken open with the 
aid of two stones, one serving as a block and the other as a mallet. 


The kernels are carried up to the house in wooden bowls and 
spread thinly on a low shelf over the fireplace, where they are left 


32 In Malaita the men, not the women, break the almonds open. 
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for a week to dry, being turned daily. Then they are removed toa 
basket of canes (var) made specially for the purpose and put in the 
loft, still over the fire, until required (Plate VIIB). This basket 
gives adequate protection against rats, and the heat of the fire 
prevents the nuts from going mouldy. Some people like to do them 
up in packages first, but others leave them loose. 


Almonds are usually eaten raw, but a few are occasionally put 
into the vegetable stew to enhance the flavour, and sometimes, after 
having been pounded first into an oily paste, they are stewed with 
sago. When eaten raw as part of a meal they are treated in the same 
manner as fish and meat. Two types of food are distinguished, 
mwanyako, which includes vegetables and fruit, vegetable stew and 
sago, and kanyek, that is fish, meat and almonds. Every meal, it is 
thought, should be made up primarily of mwanyako, but there 
ought also to be some kanyek, which is best translated therefore as 
relish. Children usually prefer the kanyek and have to be persuaded 
to eat their vegetables. ‘“‘ Meat alone, fish alone, almonds alone, 
they are not good. They turn the stomach. You will be ill,” one 
often hears the parents say. 


TAHITIAN CHESTNUTS AND OTHER NUTS 


These “‘ chestnuts” have received the name on account of the 
similarity of flavour, for in appearance they are not in the least 
like the European species—the tough fibrous husk, which is removed 
with the aid of a cane knife, encloses a kernel four inches long and 
one inch thick (Plate Xa). These are unpalatable raw but delicious 
when boiled in a cooking pot, and during the season, which lasts for 
about three weeks or a month, they very largely take the place of 
taro at the evening meal.** Each man has about half a dozen trees, 
but I again have to admit a gap in my material, for I failed to make 
any estimate of the yield. Additional information about the 1934 
harvest is given in a later section. 

Then there are also wasek and nuts known as watala. The husks 
of the former are so tough that the birds can do them no damage, 


33 On the other hand, if fish is lacking they are served as kanyek (relish) to a dish 
of vegetables. 
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and in consequence the people do not bother to climb the trees but 
wait until the nuts fall, when they are gathered by the women. 
Ordinary persons have about eight trees and kokwals twenty, but 
the nuts are reserved practically exclusively for trade with the 
mainland, where they are much in demand. The reasons given for 
the prohibition on eating them are, first that they would make one 
ill, and second that one might languish and die when the wasek trees 
lose their leaves in the autumn.*4 

The watala nuts grow in pairs on a drooping stalk, from eight to a 
dozen pairs on each. They are eaten raw between meals and put 
into stews but are not very highly regarded, and although a man 
claims ail the watala trees growing on his own plots he rarely raises 
any objection if he finds other people collecting the nuts. 


BREADFRUIT 


Two varieties of breadfruit are recognized, rom and kul. The 
first is large and coarse and is not much appreciated, though it is 
occasionally put into the ordinary vegetable stew. Kul, however, 
is regarded as quite the equal of taro, which in fact it entirely replaces 
during the season. I have explained already that the harvest is 
irregular and cannot be predicted beforehand; but the crop is 
usually heavy, and for about three weeks or a month taro is rarely 
on the menu. “ Breadfruit time is a good time,” said Jaua, “ for 
we like to have a change from taro. No, I do not wish to have 
breadfruit always, but now and then it is good, very good.” 

No particular attention is paid to vom trees, but kul trees, of 
which each man has about a dozen, are considered to be as valuable 
as Canarium almonds, and any interference with either is treated as 
an offence. 

Kul breadfruit, which are about the same size as melons (Plate 
Ia), may be cut up and boiled, baked in a stone oven, or roasted on 
the fire. The last method is preferred, though there is a certain 
amount of waste, since the charred outside has to be scraped off. 


34 Most trees growing in the tropics are evergreen and never at any time bare, 
but about half a dozen species lose their leaves and remain with naked branches 
until the new growth appears about a month later. This phenomenon finds many 
reflections in magical and similar beliefs. 
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An adult with a normal appetite generally manages to consume three 
at a meal. Some people also dry the breadfruit for future use over 
the fire, but the majority find the hardened flesh unpalatable. 


THE COLLECTOR AND His TREES 


On walks through the forest natives have often remarked that of 
all the trees, creepers, and shrubs, two only are useless—each of the 
rest provides something, either food, flavouring, timber, lashings, 
clothing, ornaments, perfume, medicine, or else substances required 
in magic and ceremonies. Those giving foods, however, are always 
dwelt upon most, and their seeds alone are planted. Great attention 
is bestowed on Canarium almond and breadfruit seedlings in 
particular, and both are always protected by palisades to keep the 
pigs away. An indication of the high value placed on these two is 
also given by the fact that a man always wishes to present his 
daughters with at least one of each as a dowry. 


The trees a man plants are called after him, but, apart from the 
owner, no one else bothers very much about any save coconuts, 
almonds, breadfruit, chestnuts, and wasek. A coconut palm lasts 
for about seventy-five years, and several of those growing on the 
island to-day are known by the names of the grandfathers of the 
present generation—for example, kai-Jaran (Jaua’s grandfather) 
and so forth. Almonds and breadfruit trees have a much longer 
life, and on their recognition as “ big ’’ trees receive a second name. 
For the first couple of generations they are called after the man who 
planted them, with the prefix lima-, arm; Jaran’s seedlings are 
thus referred to as lima-Jaran. Then when they begin to yield a 
heavy crop—eight or nine baskets in the case of the almonds—the 
name of the current owner is added, with the normal kai- prefix. 
Thus two of Jaua’s big trees are known as “ lima-Jaran kai-Jaua.” 


The trees, that is to say, serve to keep the memory of the dead 
green. “‘A man who plants trees does not perish utterly,” said 
Waru. ‘“‘ His name lives on, and his children and grandchildren 
continue to speak of him as they gather the harvest.’’ There is an 
obvious connection here with the immortality enjoyed by a good 
gardener. I have discussed at length elsewhere the attitude of 
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these natives to posterity and the significance of their strong, 
repugnance to any idea of “ perishing utterly.” 


ACCUMULATING SUPPLIES FOR FEASTS 


This paper would not be complete without some reference to the 
right the kokwals possess to lay a prohibition on the gathering of 
certain foodstuffs until a sufficient quantity has accumulated for a 
feast to be held. The right is as a rule exercised only when they 
wish to have a special celebration, as, for example, after the erection 
of a new dwelling or men’s club house, or on the occasion of an 
important event within their immediate family, such as the initiation 
of a son or the first menstruation of a daughter. 


As in other parts of the Pacific, notably Polynesia,** the 
prohibition is reinforced by an appeal to the supernatural. A 
cerernony is performed with the object of summoning from the spirit- 
world across the sea certain beings, known as /angbwals, who, after a 
short period to allow for the completion of the journey, are imper- 
sonated from time to time by members of the community. The 
prohibition remains in force until the feast is ready, when the spirit 
beings are despatched to their homes in one of the most impressive 
rites I have ever been privileged to see. Should anyone be detected 
in an infringement during the interval he not only incurs the wrath of 
his kokwal, but has to offer the beings several baskets of food, which 
they pass on to the men of the village. 

The curious fact is that although the natives conduct themselves 
during the various ritual proceedings with the utmost seriousness, 
these spirit beings and their doings are treated otherwise as a joke. 
Thus the impersonation is said to take place to deceive the women and 
uninitiated youths, but all are perfectly well aware of the masquerade 
and of the identity of those taking part. Indeed, this could scarcely 
be hidden, for though their faces are covered with masks their feet 


35H. I. Hogbin, ‘“‘ Adoption in Wogeo,” Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
Vol. XLIV, pp. 212-4. 


36 Cf. e.g. R. Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori, London 
1929, pp. 247-52; E. S.C. Handy, Native Culture in the Marquesas, Bishop Museum 


Bulletin 9, Honolulu 1923, p. 260; and M. Mead, Social Organization of Manua, 
Bishop Museum Bulletin 76, Honolulu 1930, pp. 120-2. 
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are bare, and they therefore leave their normal footprints, which are 
known to the whole community. (The Pacific islanders do not wear 
shoes and are able to recognize people by their footprints.) Familiar 
with the supernatural penalties supposed to be incurred by infringe- 
ment of similar taboos in Polynesia, I enquired whether the beings 
impersonated would not in their spiritual form punish those who 
ignored the prohibition. “‘ Certainly not,’ replied Jaua. ‘‘ The 
spirits watch perhaps—who can tell ?—but they have nothing to do 
with sickness. No, my friend, you are making a basketful out of 
what could be fitted into a handbag. These beings are not really 
important: it is the command of the kokwals that is important. 
That is the privilege of kokwals, to give orders: and when they wish 
us to have a big feast we have these goingson. We amuse ourselves— 
it is the play of grown up men.” 

This outlook is more or less characteristic of the Wogeo attitude 
to religious matters generally. The most sacred ceremonies of all, 
associated with initiation, also have their focus in the calling up of 
supernatural beings admitted to be imaginary. In this case, although 
no impersonation takes place, flutes are blown to represent the 
spirit voices, and the pantomime of arrival is performed so thoroughly 
that lines like the marks made by the hulls of canoes are drawn on 
the beach and handfuls of sand scattered along the paths to give the 
impression of footprints. 


Perhaps I should also add that in Wogeo the spirits, including 
those of the dead, are not at any time supposed to take much interest 
in human affairs. Thus when misfortune follows the breaking of a 
taboo the offence itself is held responsible without any intervention 
on the part of the spirits. I have discussed this point at greater 
length elsewhere.*? 

A kokwal has the right to demand obedience only from the 
members of his own clan, but when issuing a prohibition on the 
gathering and consumption of foodstuffs he practically always 
arranges for the leader of the other clan in the village to issue a 
similar order to his followers, so that all will be able to act together 
as a single unit. Sometimes a few of the other kokwals in the district 


37 Vide ‘‘ Mana,” op. cit., particularly p. 270. 
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collaborate with him out of courtesy and forbid their kinsmen also 
to meddle with the particular kind of food concerned. Generally 
speaking, only one crop is prohibited at a time, perhaps bananas or 
almonds, but some kokwals have gone so far as to forbid three, such 
as chestnuts, green drinking coconuts, and areca nuts. 


The first step in laying a prohibition is the preparation of a 
costume for one of the beings, who is known as “ the mother.’’%* 
This consists of a wooden mask and a headpiece of areca nut spathes, 
together with a series of fringes of dyed sago leaf fibre which when 
worn reach from the chin to the ankles. Once this work is completed 
the men retire to the beach and the kokwal calls up “‘ the mother ” 
by name. After a short delay one of the men dresses himself up and 
is led in procession back to the village and into the men’s house 
(niabwa). 

Costumes are now made for two, or occasionally three or four, 
other beings. These are similar to the first, except that cowrie 
shells are sewn on the fringe worn on the breast and that the headpiece 
attached behind the mask has an elaborate erection at the back, 
adorned with bird of paradise plumes and boars’ tusks, resembling a 


much exaggerated version of the male coiffure (Plates VIIIa and 
VIIIs).8* 


The women are told in the meantime that ‘“ the mother” is 
pregnant, but once the costumes are completed the birth is announced, 
and ‘‘ she ”’ limps slowly to the beach with the aid of a stick to fetch 
water to wash her offspring. Dishes of hot food are now prepared 
and the men have a formal meal in the mabwa. 


The male beings make their first appearance on the following 
morning, amid great rejoicing. They carry a seedpod rattle in one 
hand and a spear decorated with cassowary feathers in the other and 
proceed to dance together in time to music provided by a slit gong, 


38 The following account is considerably abbreviated : a whole article would be 
required to do full justice to the subject. 


8® Cf. also the portrait which appears as Plate Ia in H. I. Hogbin, “ Sorcery and 
Administration,” Oceania, Vol. VI, pp. 1-32. 
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drums, and a chorus of men concealed in the niabwa. The dance 
continues throughout the day, the impersonators being replaced as 
soon as they grow tired. 


Later on the kokwal ties up a few strands of plaited white 
coconut leaf to the verandah of his home and makes an official 
announcement regarding the crop which from now onwards must 
not be touched. 


From this time till sufficient food has accumulated a dance takes 
place during the cool of the late afternoon every five or six days. 
Visitors from other parts of the island pay calls ‘‘ to see the spirit 
beings,” bringing small gifts of food, and most of them also don the 
costumes and dance. ‘‘ We say they come out of respect for the 
spirits,”’ said Jaua, “‘ but they make the journey really out of respect 
for the kokwal.”’ 


Then finally the kokwal gives the order, and the food is collected. 
On the completion of the preparations word is sent out to the other 
villages that the spirits are to be sent home on such and such a day. 
Crowds of guests assemble, and the whole afternoon is spent in 
dancing, men and women together. A few minutes before sunset the 
sound of whistles is heard issuing from the miabwa, and the women 
hastily gather the children and disappear into the houses, weeping 
and singing dirges at the imminent departure. A platform in the 
shape of a canoe, gaily decorated with coloured fruits, leaves, and 
flowers, will have been erected the day before at one end of the 
village, and after the withdrawal of the women the men form up in 
two lines, with a laneway between, leading from the niabwa to the 
platform. Wild yells are now heard, and half a dozen men rush out 
armed with flaring torches, spears, and bows and arrows, “ to 
clear the pathway to the spirit world for the return of the beings.” 
They are closely followed by the spirit beings themselves, who run 
down the laneway, mount the platform, and stand for a couple of 
minutes with arms upraised facing the now setting sun, while all 
the men fall flat on their faces. At the ceremony I attended in Dap 
a month after my arrival the sun’s last blood-red rays caught the 


“ Cf. ‘‘ Native Culture of Wogeo,” op. cit. Plate IVB; and also ‘‘ Mana,” of. 
cit. Plate ITa. 
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grinning masks and uplifted hands of the impersonators with truly 
awe-inspiring effect, especially as the air was rent by the women’s 
dirges and the men lay stretched out on the ground. I was so 
impressed that I forgot all about my camera until the time for 
using it had gone by. 

The spirit beings having now returned home, the prohibition is 
lifted so that the food may be brought out into the centre of the 
village and distributed—often by torch light, since the hour is 
now late (Plate IXB). Portions are given to all the kokwals with 
whom the host is on friendly terms, and these men distribute it in 
turn to their followers. The host himself gives a share first to the 
men of his clan, who eat it in the mtabwa, and then allocates a portion 
to every householder. 


MINOR FEASTS 


When the event to be celebrated is not of much significance in 
village life and only a small feast is contemplated a comparatively 
unimportant crop is tabooed, forest spirits (lewa kwab—lewa= 
spirit or mask ; kwab=forest) rather than spirits from overseas being 
invited for the purpose. I shall give details of the preparations and 
feast organized by Marigum when his youngest son was first allowed 
to wear a rattan belt. 


Early in April, about a month before the chestnut harvest 
was expected to be at its height, he one day made a bullroarer 
(mumum), which was one foot long by three inches broad. That 
evening he took it into the forest behind the village and proceeded to 
swing it for about ten minutes. On returning to the village he hung 
plaited white coconut leaves near the doorway of his house, at the 
same time announcing, though without much formality, that the 
forest spirits had come to prohibit the gathering of chestnuts. 


The youths and young men then busied themselves making 
for their own use similar bullroarers, which were swung out of sight 
of the women early in the mornings, before anyone had left for the 
gardens, and in the evenings, after the workers had returned. The 
instruments are normally left in the miabwa but on this occasion 
were stored in my kitchen, since I was employing Gris and Marigum’s 
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favourite son, Dal, who were the leaders of the village youths. 
Trunks of trees were also occasionally beaten, “in imitation of the 
slit-gongs of the spirits,” and small shrubs cut down by the roadside 
to give evidence of their having passed that way. The women, 
however, were not in the least deceived and, though they carefully 
remained in the village or on the beach while the bullroarers were 
swung, openly joked about “ the spirits which appear whenever the 
men enter the forest.” 

At one stage the prohibition had to be lifted for a few days— 
“the spirits were put to sleep so that they should not see ’’—since 
one of Marigum’s daughters chose that time to have her first menstrua- 
tion, and extra food had to be found for the entertainment of guests. 

At last, at the end of the month, Marigum gave orders that the 
bullroarers were to be heard no more and that the chestnuts were to 
be gathered. The men spent two days in picking those which had 
not already fallen to the ground, and later on the women came and 
put them into their baskets. The usual give and take was in evidence 
during the collection, but each woman took the nuts from her 
husband’s trees to her own home. The next three days were occupied 
in the removal of the husks and in picking up coconuts, which were 
brought to the village by the men. Marigum provided one hundred 
and fifty for his own household and that of Waru and of his nephew ; 
Jaua fifty ; and one or two other men the same number. 

In the meantime an invitation had been sent to the kokwals of all 
the villages in the Wonevaro district to attend on a certain day 
(May 3) and receive a present of nuts. None of these men had 
issued any prohibition, and they now ordered their followers each 
to pick up a quantity of nuts “in order to help Marigum with his 
supplies.” 

At 4.30 on the afternoon appointed the Dap people began to 
bring along their chestnuts and coconuts to the cleared area before 
Marigum’s house. Food is never under any circumstance put on the 
ground in Wogeo, and mats were carefully laid down before the 
baskets appeared (Plates IXa and IX). Ali the arrangements were 
made in the open, so that it was impossible for anyone to pretend 
to have brought more than he actually had. In the general dis- 
cussion which followed bitter comments were passed on those who 
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gave too little, and one man was slightingly referred to as ‘‘ merely 
the excrement of the place.’”’ All the chestnuts were poured into 
three huge baskets, which were soon full to overflowing (Plate IX4), 
and a bundle of fifty coconuts placed beside each one, the remainder 
being left on one side. 

Marigum and his chief wife, Yam, sat on the verandah giving 
advice, but Jaua took charge of the actual operations, not because 
he had been asked to do so, but because he has the natural qualities 
of leadership (Plate [Xa). He was assisted by many helpers but at 
one stage became so irritated by a group of youths who were doing 
nothing that he shouted at them crossly, “‘ Do you think I am dancing 
that you stand and watch? If you prefer I will fetch a drum and 
decorate myself so that I can perform better.” This reprimand 
was sufficient to make them join in with the rest. 

At 5 p.m. the people of Job, the next village on the north 
side, arrived, the women bearing small baskets full of chestnuts and 
the men fifty coconuts between them. The different householders 
had made contributions to their kokwals, who had first tipped them all 
together and then redistributed them to be carried more con- 
veniently. The coconuts, however, were an extra gift provided by 
the kokwals themselves. 

On the arrival of the party in Dap the chestnuts were all put 
once more into a single basket, which they just filled. This was then 
placed in line with the rest and the coconuts piled up alongside. 

The people from Mwarok, to the south-east, came next, also 
with one large basketful of chestnuts, but no coconuts. Fifty were 
therefore taken from the Dap store to supply the lack. 

The Kinaba villagers were expected, and as it was by this time 
rapidly growing dark those already present began to show signs of 
impatience. One of Marigum’s sons even beat the slit-gong to 
indicate that proceedings were being seriously held up. At last the 
latecomers arrived, but as their contribution did not by any means 
make a full basket sarcastic enquiries were made as to whether the 
delay had been caused by a meal of chestnuts on the way. These 
remarks appeared on the surface to carry no sting, but I discovered 
afterwards that a general feeling existed that a more substantial 
gift would have been appropriate. Since the Kinaba folk had also 
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failed to bring coconuts another fifty were taken from the Dap 
stock. 


Word was now given for Jaua to proceed with the distribution. 
The Job basket and coconuts went to Mwarok, the Mwarok basket to 
Job, and two of the Dap baskets to Kinaba. In each case Jaua 
called out ‘‘ Mwarok (or whatever the name of the village was), come 
on, these here are yours. Come, take them.’”’ The women advanced 
first and, assisted by Dap women, filled their smaller baskets from 
the large ones. The men then took up the coconuts, and the different 
parties returned to their own villages, bearing lighted torches to 
guide themselves along the road. I was informed that the supplies 
were submitted later to the kokwals to ensure that the households 
received equal shares. 


Two baskets, including the one which was only three-parts full, 
and one hundred coconuts remained. The larger one and half the 
coconuts were put into my kitchen for the time being, and Jaua then 
divided what was left of the chestnuts and coconuts into three equal 
portions, one for the householders at the northern end of the village, 
one for those at the southern end, and the third for Marigum. The 
reasons given for offering the lion’s share to Marigum were that his 
household is so large and that he had provided the most. 


Each woman cooked a dish of chestnuts, with which everyone in 
the village proceeded to stuff himself, using early almonds as relish. 
The supply lasted for a few days, but during the whole time the 
villagers ate far more than usual, and one or two suffered from 
indigestion. 

The nuts which had been placed in my kitchen were on the 
following day taken to Bariat, the one remaining village in Wonevaro, 
and distributed to the people there on Marigum’s behalf by Waru. 
In normal circumstances the two kokwals would have attended and 
brought their own contributions, but owing to a serious quarrel one 
of them had gone temporarily to live elsewhere, and everyone was 
too much disturbed to think of anything else. Three days later the 
other kokwal sent Marigum a basket of corresponding size full of 


41 The details of this quarrel are given in “‘ Social Reaction to Crime,” op. ctt., 
pp. 242-4. Fandum, the kokwal who left the village, is shown in Plate IVa. 
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chestnuts and fifty coconuts. These he distributed more or less 
equally among the Dap households. 


The presentation of two baskets to Kinaba, which had supplied 
only a meagre amount, calls for some comment. The ostentatious 
generosity was a means of showing both displeasure and superiority.” 
“ They were stingy and mean,” remarked Jaua, ‘“‘ and I gave them 
twice as much as anyone else to let them see that we had noticed. 
They will be ashamed now and sit silent while we say, ‘We Dap 
people are always giving things away even when we do not receive a 
fair return.’”’ The obligation will be wiped off no doubt by a lavish 
gift at a later date. 


CONCLUSION 


My use of the word “ feast ” in the last two sections is open to 
question, for, with the exception of the meals eaten by the men in 
the niabwa, the extra food is consumed not publicly but in the family 
circle in the usual way. The native term is walage, which might 
be literally translated as “ distribution,’’ but I have substituted 
“feast,” since in English the word carries a more appropriate 
atmosphere of gaiety. 


If one had only watched the proceedings without listening to 
the conversation and remarks which were bandied about the con- 
clusion must necessarily have been that the whole affair was ridiculous, 
even fantastic, waste of time. In the villages from which the visitors 
came the nuts were first put into small baskets by the individual 
householders, next tipped into a large basket by the kokwals, and 
then placed once again in the small baskets to be taken to Dap. 
Here they went back temporarily into the big basket but had to come 
out into the small ones for the journey home. The Dap people also 
worked hard for over two hours tipping the nuts in and out of 
baskets and carrying them to and fro. In the end the Kinaba folk 
alone were the recipients of more than they had brought, and those 
in Dap were actually worse off than if they had eaten the nuts 
straight from the trees. 


«2 This point is also discussed in the same paper, p. 258. 
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Those taking part, however, considered that they were more than 
compensated for the work. They were really excited at the sight of 
so much food and obviously pleased to be able to handle it. Jokes 
and laughter were the order of the day, and everyone appeared to be 
carefree and happy. ‘“ Your fashion is to have food to eat only,” 
said Marigum to me, “‘ we have food both for display and to eat. 
To you it is one thing only ; to us it is two things.” 


Later on, in order to have them express their point of view, 
I ridiculed the whole proceeding to Waru and Jaua and told them I 
failed to see why they gave themselves such unnecessary trouble. 
They were prepared to admit that there was something to be said for 
my attitude, but stressed their pleasure at being able to see and 
handle a quantity of food. ‘“‘ We like to see it all spread out before 
us,” said Jaua. ‘‘ That is why we take so much trouble with it. 
You say that the chestnuts brought from Mwarok might have been 
left in the small baskets and given to the Job people in that way ; 
but that would not have been correct. It must all be piled together 
first, and the big baskets arranged in straight lines. Food is the 
most important thing here in Wogeo and must be treated with 
respect—the baskets must be placed in rows on mats. Later, when 
you have been with us longer, you will understand better, and if 
you attend one of our really big feasts [as I was fortunate enough to 
do twice] you will see that we sometimes spend two full days in 
arranging the food on a platform which we build in the shape of a 
canoe.” 


Waru added a further point. ‘‘ We display our food like this to 
do honour to our kokwals. Their reputation is made greater by the 
amount of food. Visitors come and say, ‘ The kokwal of this place 
must be a great man to have so much.’ When people do not like 
their kokwal they contribute in meagre fashion to his distribution.” 


Another man with whom I discussed the subject stressed the fact 
that such feasts are a stimulus to industry. ‘“‘ Without feasts,” he 
said, ‘‘ we would not collect all our chestnuts nor plant so many trees. 
We would perhaps have enough to eat, but we would never have any 
really big meals.’’ Over-eating is clearly looked upon as a source of 
pleasure, despite the frequent unpleasant after-effects, and one 
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B. A group on the beach preparing sago for a feast. The youth on the left is grating 
coconuts ; the second man from the right is mixing the sago with coconut cream ; and the 
man midway between the two of them is wrapping up the cakes in leaves. 
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A. Waru pounding the pith of a sago palm. 














B. Washing sago meal. Note the mound of discarded fibres on the far side of the 
trough. 
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A. Sua making a garden fence with the assistance of a youth to whom he is 
related. His small son ts standing in the middle. 











B. A storage basket for nuts. The photograph was taken while a house was 
being rebuilt, and all the furniture was removed to the centre of the village. 
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TILLAGE AND COLLECTION. PLATE IX 


A. Jauc, on the right, giving directions at the distribution of Tahitian chestnuts. The 
coconuts, all of which have begun to grow, are in the background. 


B. Green drinking coconuts arranged for distribution outside Marigum’s house. Some 
of the figures are a trifle blurred owing to the fact that the photograph was taken after 
sunset. 
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may often hear people saying, ‘‘ It would be better for my stomach if 
I finished now, but I shall go on till the pains become intolerable.” 


I began this paper by stating that these natives depend for 
subsistence on tillage and collection. Though this remains true, they 
have many additional motives for the practice of agriculture and the 
gathering of the fruits of the forest: food has become associated 
with personal prestige, status and vanity; with the desire for 
immortality ; and even with esthetics. In Jaua’s words, it is the 
most important thing in Wogeo. 


(Since the publication of the first part of this paper I have discovered in my field 
notebooks the following statement, previously missed owing to faulty indexing. 
“ December I, 1934: The earlier estimate regarding the amount of level ground 
used for agriculture was, I am now convinced, too low. Probably thirty-five per 
cent. is flat, and only one-third of the population does all cultivation on the slopes.” 
The information in the second paragraph of the section headed “ Garden Sites ” 
on p. 142 should therefore be corrected. } 


H. IAN HOGBIN 











ROTUMAN LEGENDS 
By C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 


(Continued from Volume IX, No. 2) 


XV. THE SISTERS WHO VISITED THE SKY 


"Two features in this story call for notice—cannibalism (see 27-29) and the country 

above the sky (see 61 ff.). The former, which now emerges for the first time, 
will appear again in legends XVII and XVIII ; the latter has already become familiar 
through legends II, IX, XI and XII. 

Cannibalism, the natives say, was never common in Rotuma, as it was in Fiji, 
but there were isolated occurrences of it. 

The sky-land of Rotuman mythology, it need hardly be mentioned, bears little 
or no resemblance to the Christian conception of Heaven even in its crudest form. 
Rather is it on a par with what we find in “ Jack and the Bean Stalk,” as will be seen 
especially from 57-65 in the following story. The opposite idea—that of a country 
below the earth—is a prominent feature in Legend X. 


LE NujKaA‘u MA LE NujMAGA 


1. Hatsasig het, le‘et ‘on asa le Nujka‘u, ka le‘et ‘on asa le Nujmaga. 2. Terdn het 
ka iria la‘ la lel ‘oria fai. 3. Iria lel sto ‘oria fai he ta se lag salat ; 4. ma n6n6 ma iria 
astof, ka kalaet ‘tim‘tim. 5. Ma le Nujmaga ‘ea se le Nujka‘ ta, 6. “ Non6 ka gou la 
kim se ma kalde ta ka no‘no‘, ma ‘ade la ‘de; 7. ka non6 ka gou la kim se ma ka mao, 
ma ‘de se ‘& e, ne?” 

8. Ma le Nujka‘u ‘ea, “ Lelei.” 

9. Male Nujka‘u ‘to, ka le Nujmaga kom se ma ma* kalde ta mao ; ma le Nujka‘u 
ou. 10. Ma le Nujmaga ‘ea se le Nujka‘ ta, 11. “‘ Meg sito, ka ta‘ea ‘e ou. 12. Ka 
nono ka ‘itar la p6 hot‘ak ta kalde, ma ‘Ge la ‘en‘eu.’’* 

13. Ma le Nujka‘u meg sio, ka ‘at, “‘ Lele.” 

14. Ma irta lel hot‘ak sto ‘oria fai he ta, ka la‘aria ; 15. ma iria nond ma roa, ma 
irta asiof, ka ‘tim sto ke hanit ma ‘on ma‘piag het. 16. Ma ta iria po se‘ han ta ma ‘on 
ma‘piag he ta. 17. Ma han ta ‘ea se le Nujka‘u ma le Nujmag ta, “ ‘Auar se ‘ania 
‘amiar, 18. ka ‘auar la hoa‘kia ‘amiar la ré ‘os kau nohoga.”’ 

19. Ma le‘ he rua ‘ea, “ Lelet.” 

20. Ma ta iris leuof se hanua ‘on le‘ he rua, ma ta iris noh. 21. Ma noni ma ‘e 
teran het ka han ta ‘ea se le‘ he rua, 22. ‘‘ ‘Auar la matmata‘ se ‘oto ma‘kiag ta, 23. ka 
gou la la‘atou la hagoat ‘en‘es.’* 

24. Ma ta le he rua ‘ea, “ Lelet.” 

25. Ka as ne ma‘piag ‘on han ta le Kau‘ utufie. 

26. Ma hén ta la‘an la hagoat. 27. Ma ia ‘e sasi, ka le‘ he rua mut kien* le 
Kaw’ utufie ; 28. ma ta iria hahal’ Gk sio tot ‘on le‘ he ta se halav het, 29. ka ta af‘ak 
sto ‘on ‘uat he ta, ka ta iria ‘ania ‘on foro. 

30. Ma noné, ma han ta fo‘am ‘e hagota, 31. ma ia afaf‘akia ‘on hagoat ta ‘e 
hune‘el ta, 32. ka 1a hugama,* ka pen tot mafat poam.* 33. Ma ta ia ‘ea, “ Ka tes 
ta poapoame ?”’ 
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34. Ma ta le‘ he rua ‘ea, 
“ Ktiria kaldet 
La hag‘ia le‘et.” 
35. Ma ta han ta ‘ea, 
“ Haga ‘e mum, haga ‘e pat, 
Haga ‘e lelei, la se lavan.” 
36. Ma le‘ he rua ‘ea, 
“ “‘Uga, ‘uga.” 

37. Ma han ta af‘ak ‘on hagoat ta, ma vah se‘, 38. ma ta ia leum se ‘oris ri ta la 
mamasan ia. 39. Mata han ta ‘ea se le‘ he rua, “ Na ta tan la mamia gou.”’ 

40. Ma fa le‘ he rua ‘ea, ‘“‘ Kau‘utufia hia‘ ma mou.” 

41. Ma han ta ‘ea, “ NG ta ‘oto farao.” 

42. Ma le‘ he rua ‘ea, “ Kau‘utufia hia’ ma mou.” 

43. Ma han ta ‘ea, “ NG ta ‘oto ‘eap.” 

44. Ma ta le‘ he rua ‘ea, “ Kau‘utufia hia‘ ma mou.” 

45. Ma han ta ‘ea, ‘ NG ta ‘oto apet.” 

40. Ma le‘ he rua ‘ea, ‘ Kau‘utufia hia‘ ma mou.” 

47. Ma han ta ‘ea, ‘‘ Ma na ‘oto vehnau he ta.” 

48. Ma ta le‘ he rua ‘ea, “ Kau‘utufia hia‘ ma mou.” 

49. Ma han ta ‘ea, “‘ N@ ta ‘oto unun.” 

50. Ma le‘ he rua ‘ea, ‘‘ Kau‘utufia hia‘ ma mou.” 

51. Ma ta han ta ‘ea, ‘‘ Ke ta‘a, ma ‘auar la la‘amuar 52. la fa‘am ta ‘os rau ji 
la lulua ‘es hagoat ta.” 

53. Ma ta le‘ he rua ‘ea, “ Lelet.”’ 

54. Ma le‘ he rua leuof se vao ji ta, 55. ma le Nujka‘u ne safei se ma ‘e po‘oa het, 
56. ma po‘oa he ta hiil, 57. ma tria ‘to, ka mamravat fup se‘. 58. Ma ta le’ he rua ‘i 
pie sio ma he‘he‘akia mamrav ta. 59. Le‘ he rua ‘ea, 

““ Mamarava o, 
Fupu ‘e lelet 
La tée ‘e lag.” 

60. Ma iria ‘io, ka ‘ai ta fup ma fup ma, ma tae ‘e lagi. 61. Ma ta le‘ he rua ‘i 
‘oria lakoag ‘e ‘ai ta; 62. ma lak ma sists ‘ulia* ‘gi ta la jarjar, 63. la nond ka han ta 
leum la aoa iria, ka ia se po la lak. 

64. Ma le‘ he rua lak ma lak ma, ma hele‘ se lagi ; 65. ma iria ‘io, ka ke hanuet. 
66. Ma iria la‘la‘ ‘e hanue ta ma réeaf riit, 67. ma ta iria leuof se ri ta, 68. ma iria 
‘toaf se lag ri ta se le‘ he rua funfun ‘eria ‘ih. 69. Ka le‘ he rua ‘i, ‘oria fomafua 
haipulufiag, ka ‘oria mafa pog. 70. Ma ta le Nujka‘u ma le Nujmaga a‘héae se‘ se 
kuafa‘piiluif het ne ‘ea‘ea ‘e lagi. 71. Ma ta iria suruof se lag ri ta, 72. ma ta iria 
a‘hae la irta la hana‘oa ‘tih ‘en kuafa‘piltf ta. 73. Ka kuafa‘piiliif he ta, le‘ het ma 
‘en ‘tih 16° saghul, ka le‘ het ma ‘en ‘tih to‘ saghul. 74. Matéle Nujka‘u ma le Nujmaga 
teak se‘ ‘tih t6° rua ‘e ‘tih ‘en le’ he rua. 75. Ma le‘ he rua ‘at‘atak se ‘eria ‘uhi, ka 
tokana ‘e saghul. 76. Ma le‘ het ‘ea se le‘ het, “ ‘Ete ‘tih to‘ saghul, ma tor sio ke ‘ete 
‘tih t6o° siav ‘esea.” 

77. Ma he rua ne le‘e ‘ea, “‘ Ma fak ma se goua. 78. ‘Ete ‘tih t6° siav ‘esea tor.” 

79. Ma ta le‘ het ‘ea, ‘‘ Gou a‘hae, kop ma famorit te‘ ‘e ‘otar lag ri te‘is.” 

80. Ka le Nujka‘u ma le Nujmaga kek‘aktof iria se htin kaka‘ ta ma kahkahaaria. 
81. Ma iria ‘a ma of se‘ ‘tih to rua ne iria tekame, 82. ma ta iria fake‘et hoi‘akiof ma 
tekaim ‘iih to‘ rua hoi‘ak, 83. ma iria pae ma ‘Gania. 84. Ma kuafa‘piiliif he ta hat 
hot‘ak se‘ ‘eria ‘uhi, ka vil ma kikia. 85. Ma le‘ he rua ta‘ma fek pau‘ta. 86. Male 
Nujka‘u ma le Nujmaga ré tape‘ma ma, ma ‘tih ‘en le‘ he rua of. 

87. Ma le‘ he rua ‘ea la iria la ré ‘oria té malum, la ke famorit tae ‘e lag ri ta, ma 
la kahkahdan, la iria la réea. 88. Ma té ivia fii se‘ ma ré‘ia ‘oria a‘malum ta. 809. 
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Ma tria ré ma ré ma, ma le Nujka‘u ma le Nujmaga kaha. 90. Ma le‘ he rua ‘ea, 
** Ka ‘auar ke te‘ révé mane‘akia ‘amiar ?”’ 

g1. Male Nujka‘u ‘ea se le‘ he rua, “ ‘Auar se fek, ka ‘amiar la fu‘ sio la ‘is la noh.” 

g2. Ma le‘ he rua ‘ea, ‘‘‘Auar noa‘ia, ma lelei. 93. Ka ta'ma té raksa‘ ‘eseat, 
‘amiar kat kel té ra.” " 

94. Ma ta le Nujka‘u ma le Nujmaga ‘ea, 95. “ ‘Ana ‘amiar la po se ma la ré 
‘omuar mafa la pual.” 

96. Ma le‘ he rua ‘ea, ‘‘ Ke ta‘a, ma ‘auar noa‘ia ma lele.” 

97. Ma le Nujka‘u ma le Nujmaga la‘ ma aom ro‘ata, ma sa‘ar‘ara, ma tuitui, 
ma potpotu, ma mat‘ao‘ao, ma aniha, ma ‘ufu, 98. ma ta iria ho‘af se ‘oris rita. 99. Ma 
ta iria na@‘ia te‘ ne manman ‘i se maf ‘on le‘ he rua. 100. Ma manman ‘i ‘ania té raksa‘ 
‘e maf ‘on le‘ he rua ‘1, [ma téet ne iria hatpiliif‘akiga e], 101. ma ta ‘oria mafa ‘on 
pulag, 102. ma ta le‘ he rua ‘1 tokaria ‘e maf pog, 103. ka tokaria ‘e haipulufiag. 

104. Ma ta le‘ he rua ‘i ta‘mé ‘oaf pau‘ia ; ma iria ‘ua‘ua‘ak le Nujka‘u ma le 
Nujmaga, 105. ka ta tris nohoaris ma ‘on‘oris* hanua ‘on kuafa‘piilif he ta. 

106. Ma ta‘ma muria‘ ma of se‘ea. 


Notes 


g. The first ma is the adverb (G. 1.34.8), the second is the conjunction. 

xa. Cf. G. 1.23.4, 7. 

23. Cf. G. IV.23.9 (d). : 

27. Mutu, to sever ; kia, neck ; -na, transitive suffix. Cf. G. I.r1, III.31.1 (d), 
and IV.10.4 (a). 

32. For hugag ma. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (0). 

32 (end). From joa, to emit a smell, and -me, hither. 

63. Sisist, redup. of sist, to peel off ; ‘uli, skin or bark ; -a, trans. suffix. Cf. 
note on 27. 

105. Cf. G. 1.23.4. 


NUJKA‘U AND NUJMAGA 


1. [Once upon a time] there were two sisters,* named Nujka‘u and Nujmaga.* 
2. One day they went out trapping [birds]. 3. They set their trap in the middle of a 
path, 4. and when they went to have a look at it, they found that a kalde* was caught. 
5. Nujmaga then said to Nujka‘u, 6. ‘“ When I put the dalde into my mouth, if part 
of it is still visible [to you], you may have some of it ; 7. but if, when I put it into 
my mouth, it disappears [entirely], then you are not to have any of it, see ?” 

8. “‘ All right,” replied Nujka‘u. 

9. Nujka‘u then looked, and when Nujmaga put the kalée into her mouth it 
disappeared [altogether], and [so] Nujka‘u cried. 10. But her sister said to her,* 
11. ‘‘ Cheer up, and stop crying! 12. By and by, when we catch another alae, 
it will be yours. 

13. So Nujka‘u stopped crying, and said, “ All right.” 

14. They then set their trap again, and went away. 15. After waiting a long 
time they went to have a look at it, and lo and behold* a woman and her grandchild 
were caught in it! 16. But when they took the woman and her grandchild [from 
the trap], 17. the woman said to them, ‘“‘ Do not eat us, 18. but take us away, and 
let us all live together.’’* 

1g. “ Very well,’’ said the two girls. 

20. So the four of them went along to the home of the two girls, where they then 
lived together. 21. By and by the woman said one day to the two girls, 22. “‘ You 
two [please] look after my grandchild, 23. while I go to catch some fish for us all.” 
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24. “ All right,” they said. 

25. Now the name of the woman’s grandchild was Kau‘utujfia. 

26. So the woman went off to fish. 27. And while she was out at sea, the two 
girls cut off Kau‘utufia’s head, 28. poured out her blood into a coconut shell, 29. put 
her head away out of sight, and then ate her body. 

30. By and by, when the woman came ashore from fishing, 31. she was on the 
beach cleaning the fish that she had caught, 32. when she sniffed the air, and noticed 
the smell of fresh blood. 33. “‘ What is that that I can smell?” she exclaimed. 

34. To which the two children replied : 

“Go, get you a bird 
For feeding a girl.’”’* 
35. The woman then said : 
“Cut it up fine, small is her throat, 
Make it nice and soft, or she will choke.’’* 

36. ““Oongah! oongah!”’ was the children’s response. 

37. So the woman finished cleaning her fish, 38. and then proceeded to the* 
house to [wash and] dry herself. 39. “Give me some fresh water to wash myself 
with,” she said to the two children. 

40. “‘ Kau‘utufia is sitting on it,”* they replied. 

41. ‘‘Give me a coconut-leaf to stand on,’’* said the woman. 

42. “‘ Kau‘utufia is sitting on it,” they replied. 

43. “‘ Give me a mat,” she said. 

44. “ Kau‘utufia is sitting on it,” they replied. 

45. ‘“‘ Give me a dress,’* she said. 

46. “ Kau‘utufia is sitting on it,” they replied. 

47. ‘‘ Give me my other clothes,’’* she said. 

48. “ Kau‘utufia is sitting on them,” they replied. 

49. ‘‘ Give me some fibrous coconut bark,” she said. 

50. ‘‘ Kau‘utufia is sitting on it,” they replied [again]. 

51. “ Well then,” said the woman, “ [kindly] go 52. and break me off some 
dracena leaves for cooking our fish in.” 

53. ‘‘ All right,” responded the two children. 

54. So off went the children to where the dracena was growing. 55. Nujka‘u, 
however, happened to knock her foot against a half coconut-shell, 56. which turned 
over, 57. revealing a mamrava just springing up.* 58. On seeing this, the two 
children sat down and addressed* the mamrava, 59. thus : 

“* Mamarava, hear ! 
Grow up fast and high, 
And reach the sky.’’* 

60. Then they looked, and behold the tree grew up and up and up until it touched 
the sky. 61. They then climbed the tree ; 62. and, as they climbed, they stripped 
off the bark of the tree to make it slippery, 63. so that, when the woman came to 
look for them, she would not be able to climb up. 


64. So the children kept on climbing until they reached the sky, 65. which, they 
found, was a country. 66. In this country they began walking about, and presently 
they espied a house. 67. So they went to the house, 68. and, on looking in, they 
saw two children cooking some yams. 69. And these two children were joined 
together, back to back, and they were both blind. 70. Nujka‘u and Nujmaga then 
thought of the twin children, joined by their backs, who were said [to live] in the sky. 
71. They then went into the house, 72. and then they thought they would rob the 
twins of their yams. 73. Now, each of the twins had ten pieces of yam.* 74. So 
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Nujka‘u and Nujmaga took away two pieces, [one] from [each of] the twins.* 75, 
Presently the twins began fingering their pieces of yam, and they found that there 
were no longer ten. 76. “I had ten pieces of yam,” said one of them to the other, 
but now I have only nine pieces left.” 

77. “ It is the same with me,” responded the other ; 78. “ I have but nine pieces 
left.” 

79. Then one of them said, “ It strikes me that there must be somebody here 
in our house.” 

80. In the meantime Nujka‘u and Nujmaga withdrew to the wall and began 
giggling. 81. And, when they had finished eating the two pieces of yam that they 
had taken, 82. they came back on tip-toe and took two more, 83. and then sat down 
and ate them. 84. Presently the twins counted their pieces of yam again, and found 
that they were still diminishing. 85. At this they were terribly angry. 86. But 
Nujka‘u and Nujmaga kept on doing as before until the twins’ yams were all gone. 

87. The two children then talked together and decided to do something funny,* 
so that, in case there should be anyone in the house, he (or she) would laugh and would 
thus be discovered.* 88. So the twins stood up and acted in a funny manner, 89. 
keeping at it until at length Nujka‘u and Nujmaga burst out laughing. 90. Where- 
upon the twins exclaimed, “ So you are the ones that are illtreating us, are you ?” 

g1. ““ Don’t be angry,” replied Nujka‘u ; “ but let us stay here and live with 
you.”’* 

g2. “ All right,” said the twins ; 93.“‘but there is just one thing against it, and 
that is that we two are blind.” 

94. To this, however, Nujka‘u and Nujmaga replied: 95. “ But we shall be 
able to restore your sight.” 

96. “ If that is so,” said the twins, “ all right : we shall be only too glad to have 
you.””* 

97. Upon this, Nujka‘u and Nujmaga went and searched for big ants, centipedes, 
small ants, beetles, spiders, caterpillars, and lice, 98. which they then brought to the 
house. 99. They then placed all these insects on the eyes of the two twins, 100. and 
the insects proceeded to eat up the foreign matter from the surface of their eyes, and 
likewise the substance by which their bodies were joined together, 101. so that their 
sight was restored, 102. and they were no longer blind 103. or stuck together. 

104. The joy of the two twins was unbounded, as they thanked Nujka‘u and 
Nujmaga. 105. And from then onwards they all lived together, jointly owning the 
home of the twins whose backs were [previously] united. 


106. And so ends the story. 


NOTES 

1. There is nothing in the Rotuman text to indicate whether they were brothers 
or sisters: but tradition has it that they were girls. 

1 (end). Which may be freely translated as Little-mouth and Big-mouth, though 
Nujka‘u properly means a mouth distorted by yaws. 

4. A kind of bird. 

ro. Lit., And Nujmaga said to Nujka‘u. 

15. The sense of surprise or unexpectedness is expressed here by ke. Cf. 
G. 1.29.9 (a). 

18. Lit., but you will take us away (cf. G. I.16.1) to make our (plural, not dual) 
household. 


34. Lit., Throw-a-stone-at a kalaée to feed a child. 
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35. Lit., Feed with soft [food], feed with pulpy [food], feed with good [food], 
that (la) she (-m) may-not (se) choke (lava). 

37. Lit., their. 

40. Lit., presses it and it-is-firm, i.e. presses it (or sits on it) firmly. 

41. Lit., Give a my coconut-leaf-mat. 

45. Lit., a my apet—a garment, cloth, or mat, made of finely woven pandanus 


47. Lit., my vehnau—cloth etc. made of the bark of the hibiscus tiliacens 
(Rotuman hau). 

57. Lit., and they looked, and a mamrava grew up. The mamrava (in poetry 
mamarava) is a very tall kind of tree which grows in the interior. 
58. Lit., called-out-about : he‘gkia (reduplicated), from he‘o, to call. 
59. Lit., the two children said: ‘‘ Mamrava! grow with good to touch on [the] 
73. Cf. G. 1.24.16. 
74. Lit., from the yam of the two children. 
87. Lit., And the two children said that they would do their funny thing (or, 
things). 

87 (end). Lit., that they should discover [the person]. 

gi. More literally, but we (dual) will remain here (lit., down) that we (plural) 
may dwell. Cp. 18 and 105. 


96. More literally, and you be thanked, and it is good. Cf. G. I.21.5 and 
1.38.1. 


sky. 


XVI. THE GIRL WHO LIVED IN AN OYSTER-SHELL 


In this legend, and likewise in Nos. VIII and XVII, special interest attaches to 
the figure of Tinrau, the king’s son, who—usually as Tinirau or Tintlau—appears 
again and again in Polynesian mythology. (Cf. E. S. Craighill Handy’s Polynesian 
Religion, published by the Bishop Museum, pages 120 and 314.) Nowadays in 
Rotuma a particularly handsome or well built young man is sometimes spoken of as 
atinrau. The corresponding feminine term, applied to a specially beautiful woman, 
is sina. Compare the names Stanpual‘etafa and Sianpual‘ekia‘a in Legend VIII, 
and sa‘sina (now obsolete, I believe) in Legend 1.146, used apparently as a compli- 
mentary term for women-folk. Venus, as the evening star, is called stan asoah he ta 
(the evening sina). Generally in Polynesia Sina or Hina is the moon or the moon 
goddess: cf. Handy, op. cit., pp. 77, 99, IOI, 110, 118, 289, 314. 


TIAFTOT 


1. ‘Inosot noh ‘e hanuet; 2. ka hanua la‘la‘o—3. néné ma avat ia la la‘ ma 
piilif‘ak ia se ta hanua. 4. Néné, ma ‘inos te‘ts ‘es se‘ ‘oria le‘et, ka le’ fa, ma he‘ ‘on 
asa Miarmiartot. 5. Ma néné, ma iria ‘es hot'ak se‘ ‘oria le‘et, ka le‘ hani, ma he* 
‘on asa Tiaftot. 6. Ma han te‘is, ‘on aga, ia kat hothot ra se sisi, ka ia kat réré ra ta 
garue ‘esea; 7. ia han af‘ak pau, ia ndnd ma ‘e laloag ne tiaf he ta. 

8. N6né ma ‘oria 6 rua al, ka rou sio ke irtia ma ‘oria famori. 9. Ka ‘ana tokagsaut 
‘e ta hanhap ; 10. ma hanue te‘is la‘ ma piiliif‘dk ia se ut ne tokagsau ta. 11. Ma 
nond ma ‘e ta asoah, ka Tinrau, fa ‘on sau, seksek se ut ne ‘on hanue ta, 12. ma fa 
ta leuof ma se ri noho ma kelkelean. 

13. Ma kota Miarmiartot ‘ea se Tinrau, ‘Ae noa‘ia, ko gagaj! 14. ka ‘oto 
hanua se la‘la‘kie* te‘is ‘de leum sin.” 
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15. Ma kota Tinrau ‘ea, “ ‘Ae se fek, ko gagaj, ka gou seksekem, ka gou réea ‘ou 
hanue te‘is, ma ta gou leum la keleatou. 16. Ma ‘de se fek, ka gou pa ‘es la ‘de ma ‘ou 
famori la leuof ‘e asohat e ka, la ‘is la manea‘.” 

17. Ma Miarmiartot ‘ea, “ Lelei.” 

18. N6én6 ma ka se‘, ma Miarmiartot ma ‘on famori leuof ; 19. ma manea‘ ta réré, 
ma hele‘uen ‘e av la ‘a té, 20. ma 6s ‘a té ta ma vah, ma Tinrau ‘ea se Miarmiariot la 
leuag 1a ma ‘on famort la ré‘ia ‘a té ta. 21. Ma kota manea‘ ‘atakoa ta ‘Gd té. 

22. Ma Tinrau ma ‘on famort, le‘et ‘a ‘en té, ka le‘et ‘ad ‘en té. 23. Ka famér 
‘on Miarmiartot, tris ‘io se Miarmiartot : 24. non6 ka stk se ma ‘en té la ‘G ta, ma iris 
la stktag ‘esea ; 25. ma nond ka ia la ‘af ma, ma iris la ‘afiag ‘esea ma, 26. ma iris 
la tukuag ‘esea ma se lop.* 27. Ka Tinrau ma ‘on famori, irts kelkelea ma ke ag ‘on 
Miarmiartot ma ‘on famori. 

28. Ma nén6 ma vah se‘ ‘oris manea‘ ta, ma Miarmiartot ‘ea se Tinrau, la leuof 
ma ‘on famori ‘e asohat e ka. 29. N6nd ma ka se‘, ma Tinrau ma ‘on famori leuof ma 
suruof se ri ‘on Miarmiartot. 30. Nén6d ma Miarmiartot ‘ea se le‘ fa haharag het, la 
la‘ la ré‘ia koue ta, ma ia la nas ‘iih he liam ma ‘a‘an he rua ma puak ‘esea. (31. Ka 
ag ne famér ‘on Miarmiartot, iris la sur se sisi, ma iris kal ag ra se sisi—32. iris la fa’ 
se sist ka ag se laloag ri ta.) 33. Ma koté le‘ fa he ta hot se‘ ma la‘an se kohea.* 34. Ka 
Tinrau leuof ma le‘ fa he ta se kohea, 35. ma Tinrau ‘ea, ‘‘ Ka ‘is la tau ‘e té la ‘& ‘og 
ma puak ta?” 

36. Ma le‘ fa he ta ‘ea, ““ Oh! ‘is kal 6f‘akia ra.” 

37. Ka hanue ta ri hak: ri ‘on Miarmiartot ma ‘on kau nohoag fa ta, ma ri ne 

‘on _Saghin ta, ma ri ‘on kau nohoag han ta, ma ‘oris kohea ta. 38. Ma koté Tinrau 
sai‘oa te‘ ne ri, 39. ma le‘ fa he ta ‘ea, “ ‘Ae ‘inea ri ta‘ag ri ne saghan ‘on Miarmiartot.” 

40. Ma Tinrau ‘ ea, “ Ka tet han ta?”’ 

41. Ma le‘ fa ta ‘ea, “ ‘Ae ‘inea, ko gagaj, han ta kat po ra la ‘is la kelkel sin. 
42. ‘Ae ‘inea nond ka fa ta pa fieag se ‘on saghan ta, ma ko la faeag ‘e lalav kée.” 

43. Ma manea‘ ta réré ma vah se‘, ka Miarmiartot ‘ea se haina, la la‘ la hu‘ea koue 
ta. 44. Ma haina, ‘oris suruag se sisi fa‘ se sist ka ag se laloag vi ta. 

45. Ma os se‘ ‘a té ta, ma Tinrau ma ‘on famori ‘a té ; ma vah se‘, ma famor 
ho'terts, ka Tinrau fu’ sio ma. 46. Ma Miarmuartot saio‘ se Tinrau ne tes ta is pa 
‘ese e. 47. Ma Tinrau ‘ea, “ ‘Ae se fek, ko gagaj, ka gou pa ‘es ‘e ‘ou sdghan ta.” 

48. Ma Miarmiariot ‘ea, ‘“‘ Lelet ; ka gou a‘hae ‘de la tartar se goua ‘e te‘is, 49. 
ka gou la la‘atou la ‘amiar la hatfaegag. 50. Ka ‘de la la‘,* ma la noanoa pau.” 

51. Kota Miarmiartot la‘ ‘e mua, 52. ka Tinrau kat vahia ra la tartar, ma taupir. 
53. Ma Miarmiartot suruof ma la‘ roa ma se pout e uan, ma teak se ma lalav kde ta 
ma ui ma, 54. ma tiaf he ta ka se‘ ; 55. ka han ta radea Tinrau, 56. ma ta tiaf he ta ‘on 
‘ep hoi‘akiag.* 57. Ma Miarmiartot a‘fai, ka ‘inea ne tes ta la ia la ré,* ‘on saghan 
ta kal faeag ra ; 58. ma ta ‘on la‘oag. 

59. Ma nénéd ma roa, ma Miarmiartot ‘ea, 60. “‘ Gou a‘hae, ko Tinrau, ‘ae mo* 
‘e sist, tée ‘on‘on ‘oto saghan ta kat po* e la ‘amiar la haifaegag. 61. Ma gou a‘hée, 
lelei la ‘ae la la‘ hoi‘ak la se noanoa.” 

62. Ma kota fa ta la‘ hoi‘ék, 63. ma Miarmiartot suruof ma ma tekam lalav kde 
ta, ma utof, 64. ma han ta ‘ea, “ Set ta‘ag ?” 

65. Ma kota fa ta ‘ea, “ Gou.” 

66. Ma han ta ‘ea, “‘ Sei ‘de?”’ 

67. Ma fa ta ‘ea, ‘‘ Gou le Miarmiartoto.”’ 

68. Ma tiaf he ta ka se’, ma han ta ‘ea, “‘ Ka tes ta ‘de pa ‘ese e?” 

69. Ma fa ta foarfoar fieag ‘ on Tinrau, 70. ma han ta owen, ka ‘ea, “ ‘Ae ‘inea, 
ko Miarmiartot, gou han kelea‘chanisi ; 71. gou kat ‘inea va ta garue ‘esea. 72. Ka 
lelet, gou la a‘sok ‘ou a‘hée. 73. Noné ka teranit gou noh raksa‘, ka mou se ‘deag, 
kat mou ra se goua.” 
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74. Ma kota Miarmiariot ‘ea se Tinmrau, 75. “ Lelei! ‘de la ho‘iou se ‘ou hanue ta, 
76. ma teranst ‘de a‘hde ma sin, ma fai teranta* ‘omuar ‘inos ta.” 

77. Ma kota Tinrau hi‘ ma foar se sau ma ‘on famori, 78. ma fai terdn, 79. ma 
nin se‘, ma kota iria la‘ se hanua ‘on Tinrau, matrianoh. 80. Ka té haian ‘on Tinrau 
ag'ak ma Tinrau, 81. ma Tinrau fek se ‘on haina ma ré a‘vaksa’. 82. Ma kota han 
ta la‘ se ‘ou sagavan ta ‘e ‘oris hanue ta. 83. Ma Tinrau leuof la hoa‘kia ‘on haina, 
84. ka hanne ta vaée vaafua. 85. Ma koté Tinrau ouou, ka ag ke la ta‘ea. 

86.Ta‘ma ‘te, murta‘, ma of se‘ea. 


NOTES 

14. Cf. G. IV.7.3. 

24-26. For this use of the future tense, cf. G. IV.13.3 (c). Similarly in 31-32. 

33. For the omission of éa (the, singular) after Rohea, and likewise after sau in 
11, cf. G. 1.5.6 (8). 

50. Cf. G. 1.21.13. 

56. Cf. G. IV.11. For the position of the suffix, cf. G. III.31.3. 

57. Cf. G. 1.39.2 (e). 

60. Cf. G. IV.18.15 (a). 

76. Fat, to appoint, terani, day, and -a, transitive suffix. Cf. G.IV.10.4 (d). 


TIAFTOTO 


1. A man and his wife once lived in a certain villege: 2. and it was a village 
that used to move about—3. from time to time it would move away and attach 
itself to another village. 

4. Now, in the course of time, this couple had a baby boy, whom [they] called 
Miarmiartoto. 5. By and by they had another baby, a girl, whom [they] called 
Tiaftoto. 6. Now it was the habit of this girl never to go outside, and never to do 
_ work ; 7. she was treated with the greatest indulgence,* and lived in an* oyster- 
shell. 

8. By and by the parents of these two children died, and [thus] there was no 
one left but their two selves and their attendants. 

9. Now there was a royal town on the other side [of the island]; 10. and the 
village of which we are speaking* went over and attached itself to one end of this 
royal town. 11. Then, one evening, Tinrau, the king’s sen, went for a walk to the 
outskirts of his town, 12. and, coming to the [new set of] dwelling-houses, began to 
look round. 

13. Presently Miarmiartoto said to Tinrau, ‘‘ Good afternoon, sir! 14. So you 
have come to my village, a place which hardly anyone ever visits.” 

15. “I beg your pardon,* sir,” said Tinray, ‘“‘ but I came for a stroll in this 
direction, and, happening to notice this village, I came to have a look [at it). 16. 
And, if I may take the liberty, may I express the wish that you and your attendants 
should come to my home tomorrow afternoon that we may enjoy ourselves 
together ? ’’* 

17. ‘“‘ Very well,” replied Miarmiartoto. 

18. So on the next day Miarmiartoto and his attendants went across. 19. The 
festivities continued until it was time to eat, 20. and, when the meal was all ready, 
Tinrau asked Miarmiartoto to come along, with his attendants, to eat it. 21. So the 
whole company of merry-makers* sat down to their meal. 

22. Now Tinrau and his attendants ate their food each one in his own way.* 
23. But Miarmiartoto’s attendants watched Miarmiartoto: 24. when he lifted his 
food [to his mouth], they all lifted theirs ; 25. and when he took a bite, they all bit 
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together ; 26. and then they would all put [their hands] down together. 27. As for 
Tinrau and his attendants, they kept their eyes on Miarmiartoto and his attendants 
all the time. 

28. By and by, when the merrymaking was over, Miarmiarioto asked Tinrau to 
come along, with his attendants, to his home on the following afternoon. 29. So 
on the next day Tinrau and his attendants went along and entered Miarmiarioto’s 
house. 30. And after a while Miarmiarioto told a youth to go and get the oven ready, 
and to roast five yams, two taro, and one pig. (31. Now it was the custom of Miar- 
miartoto’s attendants, when they went outside, not to face in the direction in which 
they were going, 32. but to walk backwards,* facing the interior of the house.) 
33- So the youth went out, and proceeded to the kitchen, 34. Tinrau going with him. 
On reaching the kitchen, 35. Timrau said, ‘‘ Will those vegetables and the pig be 
enough for us all?” 

36. “ Plenty,’’* said the lad, “ {in fact] we shall not use them all up.” 

37. Now the village consisted of four buildings: the house belonging to Miar- 
miartoto and his men-folk, the house belonging to his sister, the house belonging to 
the women-folk, and the common* kitchen. 38. Presently Tinrau began to ask 
about the various houses, 39. and the youth said, “‘ You know that house is the one 
belonging to Miarmiartoto’s sister.” 

40. “ And where is she?” enquired Tinrau. 

41. To this the youth replied: ‘‘ You must understand, sir, that we are not 
allowed to see the girl. 42. Moreover, when Miarmiartoto* wants to speak to his 
sister, he has to speak by means of [a] feather.” 

43. When the [preliminary] festivities were over, Miarmsartoto told the women 
to go and uncover the food in the oven. 44. And as the women went out, they 
walked backwards, facing the interior of the house.* 

45. When the meal was ready, Tinrau and his attendants [sat down and] ate it, 
after which the attendants returned home, but Tinrau stayed behind. 46. So 
Miarmiartoto asked Tinrau what it was that he wanted. 47. “If you please, sir,” 
replied Tinrau, ‘‘ may I say that I want your sister ? ”* 

48. “ All right,” said Miarmiartoto, “‘ but I think you had better wait for me 
here, 49. while I go and have a talk with her. 50. If you go, it will be impossible. 

51. Miarmiartoto then went on ahead, 52. but Tinrau couldn’t wait, and so he 
followed [on behind]. 53. On entering the house, Miarmiartoto went straight to the 
post in the centre, and took the feather and blew [on it], 54. whereupon the oyster- 
shell opened a little way. 55. But when the woman caught sight of Tinrau, 56. the 
shell closed up again. 57. Miarmiartoto waited, but no matter what he might do, 
his sister would not speak. 58. So finally he went off.* 

59. By and by, a considerable time having elapsed, Miarmiartoto said, 60. 
“T think, Timrau, that the reason why my sister wouldn’t let me talk with her was 
because you were eavesdropping.* 61. So I think that you had better go away 
again, that there may be no hindrance. 

62. So Tinrau went away, 63. and Miarmiartoto went into the house [again], 
and took the feather, and blew ; 64. whereupon the girl said, ‘ Who is there ? ” 

65. “It is I,” said the man. 

66. ““ And who are you?”’ asked the girl. 

67. “I am Miarmiartoto,” he replied. 

68. The oyster-shell then opened, and the girl said, ‘‘ What is it that you want ?” 

69. The man then told [her] of Tinrau’s request,* 70. but the girl cried, and said, 
“ You know, Miarmiartoto, that I ama girl to be pitied, 71. being absolutely incapable 
of doing any work at all. 72. Nevertheless, I will do as you wish. 73. If, however, 
things don’t go well with me by and by, it will be your fault, not mine.”’* 
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74. Miarmiartoto then said to Tinrau, 75. “It is all right! go home again, 
76. and whatever day you like appoint as the day on which your wedding is to take 
lace.’’* 
4 77. Tinrau then returned [home] and told the king and his attendants, 78. and 
appointed a day, 79. and after the wedding the [young] couple went and lived in 
Tinrau’s town. 80. But Tinrau’s paramours, as might have been expected,* 
alienated his affections,* 81. so that he became angry with his wife and ill-treated 
her; 82. whereupon she went home to her brother. 83. Timrau went to get her, 
84. but [he found that] the village had moved away.* 85. He wept bitterly, but 
finally had to give up the quest.* 

86. And so ends the story. 


NOTES 


7. Lit., she was a very-much (pau) taken-care-of girl. 

7 (an). Lit., the (éa). 

10. Lit., this village (or place). 

15. Lit., Do not be angry. 

16. Lit., And do not be angry, but I wish-to have that you and your people 
should come [cf. G. 1.35.3 (c)] on the afternoon on the-morrow, that we may play. 

21. Cf. G. IV.3.6 (d). 

22. Lit., a-person (/e‘et) ate his things, and a person ate his things. 

32. Lit., they would turn-their-backs to outside. Cf. G. IV.3.2 (6). 

36. Lit., Oh! Note that the # in the Rotuman oh is sounded. Cf. Oceania, 
Vol. VIII, No. 1, page 106, par. 8. 

37. Lit., their. 

42. Lit., the man. 

44. And the women, their going-through to outside turned-the-back to outside 
and faced to the-interior-of the house. Cf. 31-32. 

47. For the construction, cf. 16 and note. 

58. Lit., and then his going. Cf. G. IV.11. 

60. Lit., you eavesdropped outside (‘e sist), that [was] its [reason] my sister was 
not able thereby (e) that we-two should converse. Cf. G. IV.23.13-14. 

69. Lit., words. 

73. Lit., By-and-by and a-day I dwell badly, and it belongs to you, it does not 
belong to me. 

76. Lit., and a-day you think only of-it, and appoint day for (-a) the wedding. 
Cf. G. 1.29.5 (e). 

80. Such appears to be the force of the adverb ma in this sentence. 
Cf. G. 1.29.5 (a). 

80 (end). Lit., caused Tinmrau to face [in another direction]. 

84. Cf. the beginning of the story (1-3). 

85. Lit., And then Tinrau wept-wept, but proceeded instead to desist. 


XVII. THE SISTERS WHO CHANGED THEMSELVES INTO BIRDS 


Metamorphosis of a magical character—so common a feature in English fairy 
tales—appears in the following legend, as it does also in No. X: only in these stories 
the change is voluntary, and is not due to any form of witchcraft. Another feature 
is the cannibalistic king, for which see also No. XVIII. 
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LALATAVAK MA LILITAVAK 


1. Hanuet ka ‘inosot ‘e ‘on rerege ka ma ‘oria le‘ han rua: le‘ han mafue ta, ‘on 
asa le Lalataévake ; ka le‘ han mea‘mea‘ ta, ‘on asa le Lilitavadke. 2. Ka ‘oria 6‘ rua 
atia, ma rou sto ke tria rua ‘esea. 

3. N6n6 ma asoah het, ka iria tak so ma, ka han mafue ta ouena, ka ‘ea se ‘on 
sasiag he ta, 4. ‘‘ Han tet, gou hanis‘ta ‘e ‘dea.” 

5. Ma ta Lilitavak ‘ea, “‘ Ka tes ta ‘de hanist e ‘e goua?” 

6. Ma Lalatavak ‘ea se ‘on sasiag he ta, ‘ Han tet, gou a‘fat, ka gou tala fup 
fesauetoua.” 

7. Ma han rua ‘t méosmés ‘e pog he ta, 8. ma hanua mijaran se ma, ma Lilitavak 
‘to, ka ‘on sasig ta fereaf ‘e ‘orta nu‘suar ta, ka ia kuret. 9. Maia pie se ma ma ouen, 
10. Ma ta ‘io, ka kuar ta fereaf ma, ma fo‘af se toa htiut ne ‘oria 6° rua al ma fam se 
‘on hunt. 

11. Ka han mafue te‘ ke la‘an la takim Tinrau fa ‘on sau ta. 12. Kuar te‘ fereaf 
ma no‘akiag* ia se fa ‘on sau ta, 13. ma ta fa ta vala‘ama ma ‘of, 14. ma ia ‘of'of ma, 
ma hele‘ ‘e ri ‘onhanrua‘t. 15. Ka Lilitdévak sa‘sa‘ té se* fa ‘on sau ta no‘oaf ‘e nu‘suar 
fa‘ ta; 16. ma han ta fiir se ma se Tinrau, ma ‘ea, 17. “ ‘Ae noa‘ia, ko gagaj, ka ‘oto 
hanua ta se* leuleumet ; ka ‘de leu tapenem?”’ 

18. Ma ta fa ta ‘ea, “‘ “Ae se fek, ka ‘ana gou la‘kia ‘oto manman moit ‘io‘iom ‘e 
toa hii ta.” 

19. Ma Lilitavak hao sio ma, ma kat t6 ra ; po ‘e ia ‘inea ne ‘on sasig ta ta takim 
Tinrau se ‘on ri ta. 20. Ma ta fa ta tokan ‘e kal ne kuar ta, ka pie sto kikia, ma 
faegan kikia Lilitavak la iria la ‘inos. 21. Ma ta han ta ‘ea se fa ta, ‘‘ O, gagaj, 22. 
‘de ‘tinea hanue te‘ts gou ‘esea het ; 23. ma ‘de pa ‘es la ‘itar la ‘inos, ma sei ta la agag 
se ‘dea?” 

24. Ka Tinrau te‘ ea‘kia kikia ‘on fa ea‘ he ta se ‘on 6‘fa ta, sau ta, la foar'ia sin ia 
p6 vahia‘onhani. 25. Ma sau ta ‘ea se fa ea‘ he ta, 26. “ ‘Aelala‘au ma ‘ea se Tinrau 
la ia la ho‘am ‘on haina la nin ‘e te‘ts.”’ 

27. Ma ta Tinrau forag se han ta, 28. ma Lilitavak ‘ea se Tinrau, 29. “ Lelei, 
‘ttar la la‘atar se ‘ou hanue ta, la fak ma se ‘ou a‘hae, ka va* ne té ka ‘de pa ‘es ‘e goua.” 

30. Ma ta ‘inos te‘ ag ke la la‘aria se hanua ‘on Tinrau, la nini e. 31. Ma si 
ta vah se ma, ma kat roa ra, ka fupuen ‘e huag ‘on sau ta ‘on pa ‘a ‘e han ‘on Tinrau. 
32. Ma ta sau ta ‘eag se ‘on le‘ ta, ‘‘ ‘Ae ‘tinea, ko fa tei, gou pa ‘dia ‘e ‘ou haina.” 

33. Ma ta fa ta forag se ‘on haina. 34. Ia ‘ea, “ Lilitévak, ‘de ‘inea ‘oto O'fa 
ta pa ‘aia ‘e ‘dea.” 

35. Ma han ta ‘ea, “ Lelei, ko Tinrau ; ‘Ge ‘io sin, va ke ta té, ka sau ta pa ‘a ‘e 
goua.”’ 

36. Ma fa ta ‘ea se ‘on haina, “ ‘Ana ‘ae la al‘ak ‘e te‘ag.” 

37. Ma néné, ma hele‘uag se teranit ne han te‘ la ja‘ak la nasu e, ka ‘on sasig ta 
leum (han mafue ta) ‘e asoah het ne la ka se‘ la jav‘gki e ‘on sasig mea‘mea‘ ta. 38. 
Lalatévak ‘i ha‘um, ka vévan ‘on Lilitavak ‘i la‘ana se kavat ‘e su‘ura. 39. Ma kuar 
te‘ suruof ma se lag ri ta, ma ti sito ma ‘on lalavi, 40. ma ta hae sio se ‘atfar het, 41. ma 
ta ia suruof se lag tatau ta, ma ia ho‘af ‘on sasiag he ta, ma ta ia fau sio ‘e apett, 42. 
ka ta fav'ak sio ‘on ‘atfar he ta se rer ne ‘on sasiag he ta, ka ta seksekean ‘e laloag ne ri ta. 

43. N6né, ma kavat e su‘ura vah se‘, ma ta Tinrau leum ma he‘he Lilitavakem.* 
44. Ma ta han mafue ta ‘ea, “ ‘O'!” 

45. Ma ta fa ta ‘ea, “‘ Ka tes ta ‘de pa kat ‘omoe e?” 

46. Ma han ta ‘ea ia pa kat ‘atera. 47. Ka fa ta ‘esa la suruof se lag ri ta, 48. 
ma ta 1a ma han ta leuof se lag tatau ta, ma ta tak sioiria. 49. Ma fa ta faieag se han 
ta, maou. 50. Ka hdan ta faeag se fa ta ma kahdan, 51. ka ‘ea‘eakia se fa ta,“ Tes ta 
‘de ouou'akia ? Va ne ta té, ka ‘ou O'fa ta pa ‘a ‘e goua.” 
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52. Ma fa ta faeag se han ta ma ououen, ka ta kat ‘inea ra ke han tu te‘is ta faefaeag 
sin ; 53. ka ‘on han ater ta tae fanfas * e apes ta ‘e lag tatau ka ououen se ‘on vavan ta. 

54. M a tris mos, ma mijaran se‘, ka kouet ne la nasua Lilitévak ‘i fah vah. 55. 
Ma han se ‘inos ta vala‘ se ma, ma lo‘ua apet ma ‘epa, ma an ma ke se sist. 56. Ma 
koue ta ne mal se ma, ma fa ta ne leuma ma he‘oaf ma se ‘on haina, ma ‘eaf ma, “ ‘Ae 
iatiat‘ia ?”’ 

57. Ma han ta ne ‘eama*, “‘I.” 


58. Ka fa ta he‘oafua se ‘on famort, ka ‘eagea ‘on haina iatiat‘ia. 59. Ma famori 
ne leuma, ma fi kal se ma ri ta, ka momonoa ma te‘ ne nu‘suar ‘atakoa. 60. Ma faat 
ne ‘ofima se han ta, 61. ma han ta joniof ma se lag tatau ta, 62. ma futima ‘on ‘atfar 
ta, ma irka‘ so ma, ma te‘ ne ‘on lalavi fi so ma se ‘on foro ma of, 63. ma ta ré se ke ia 
manman he. 64. Ma ta ne fereaf ma se rok ta, ma tég so ma se apeit ne fau‘ak se 
Lilitévadk ; 65. ma han ta fer se‘, ka 1a tavak‘ia. 66. Ma ta han rua ‘i, ‘oria fereag, 
ka rou sio Tinrau ma ‘on famort, ka tria sai paueria. 


NoTES 


12. This -ag is the directional suffix (-age). Cf. G. 1.35.4. 

15. Cf. G. IV.22.1 (0). 

17. This se is the negative, while leuleume (lit., come-coming) is adjectival. 

29. Cf. G. IV.18.21-23. So also in 35 and 51. 

43. For the position of the suffix (-m), cf. G. III.31 and IV.10.4 (a). See also 
the note on Legend 1.28. 

57. For ‘eag ma. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (8). 


LALATAVAKE AND LILITAVAKE 


1. Inacertain place there was a married couple who had two daughters, the elder 
being named Lalatavake, the younger Lilitavake. 2. After the death of the parents 
only the two girls were left. 

3. One evening they had just gone to bed when the older girl burst out crying 
and said to her younger sister, 4. “ Sister, I feel Sorry for you.” 

“Why is it that you are sorry for me?” asked Lilitavake. 

6. “ The fact i is,” said Lalatavake, ‘‘ I feel that I am going to give you trouble.’’* 

7. The two girls slept through the night, 8. and first thing in the morning 
Lilitavake looked and saw that her sister had flown out through the window, having 
changed herself into a kura (a bright red kind of bird).* 9. So she sat [on the bed] 
and cried. 10. Presently she looked again and saw the kura fly off and settle on the 
ironwood tree under which their parents were buried.* 

11. Now, the elder girl had really gone off to lure away to their home* Tinrau, 
the son of the king: 12. for, having thus become a beautiful red bird, she flew away* 
and showed herself to the king’s son, 13. whereupon the man got up and chased 
{after her]. 14. He continued the pursuit until he reached the house belonging to 
the two girls. 15. There Lilitévake was weaving mats, when the king’s son appeared 
at the back door. 16. Turning to face Tinrau, the girl said, 17. “ Good morning, 
sir! but no one ever visits this home of mine* : how is it that you have come ? ” 

8.“ Excuse me,” said the man, “‘ but I have come after my bird there in the 
ironwood tree.” 

19. Lilitévake curtsied, but did not speak, knowing as she did that it was her 
elder sister that had lured Tinrau to the house. 20. Thereupon the man ceased 
es “e the kura, and sat down instead, and asked Lilitavdke if she would marry 
him. “QO, sir,” replied the girl, 22. “‘ but you must understand that I am the 
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only person living here. 23. If we get married, as you desire, who will look after 
you?” 

24. But Tinrau at once sent his attendant to his father, the king, to tell him that 
he had found a wife. 25. The king said to the attendant, 26. ‘‘ Go and tell Tinray 
to bring his bride to be married [to him] here.” 


27. So Tinrau told the girl, 28. and she said to him, 29. “ All right, let us go 
to your home as you wish: but the idea of your wanting me! ” 


30. And so the bride and bridegroom proceeded to Tinrau’s home, to be wedded 
there. 31. But soon after the celebrations were over, the king got the idea that he 
would like to eat Tinrau’s wife. 32. ‘‘ My son,” said the king to the prince, “ I want 
to eat your wife.’’* 


33. The prince* then told his wife. 34. “ Lilitévake,” he said, “ my father 
wants to eat you.” 


35. The girl said, “ All right, Timrau ; but fancy the king wanting to eat me!” 
36. “‘ You will be killed the day after tomorrow,” added the prince. 


37. ‘‘ But when the day was at hand on which the girl was to be killed and cooked, 
her sister (the older girl) came on the previous afternoon.* 38. When Lalatavake 
arrived, Ltlitavake’s husband had gone to have some kava at the palace. 39. So the 
kura entered the house, shook out her feathers, 40. and put them into a small basket.* 
41. She then went into the bedroom, took her young sister, covered her up with a 
mat, 42. hung up the basket [of feathers] above her, and then began to walk to and 
fro in the house. 


43. After a while, the kava-drinking at the palace being over, Timrau came and 
began calling out, “ Lilitavadke!” 

44. ““ Yes?” replied the elder girl. 

45. ‘“ Why is it that you don’t want any supper ? ” asked the prince. 


46. The girl replied that she was not hungry. 47. Upon this the prince went 
into the house, 48. and then he and the girl went into the bedroom and lay down. 
49. And when he spoke to the girl, he cried. 50. But the girl, on speaking to the 
man, laughed. 51. “ What are you crying for? ”’ she asked; “ surely your father 
cannot really want to eat me!” 


52. But the prince spoke to the gil, crying all the time, not knowing that it was 
a different girl that he was addressing. 53. In the meantime his real wife was 
covered over with the white mat in the bedroom, weeping for her husband. 


54. They all slept, and by morning the oven in which Lilitavake was to be baked 
was already alight. 55. The unmarried girl then got up, gathered together the various 
mats,* and threw them outside. 56. As soon as the oven was red hot, the prince 
came and called out to his wife. “‘ Are you ready ?”’ he asked. 

57. ‘“‘ Yes,” replied the girl. 

58. Immediately the prince called out to his men that his wife was ready. 59. 
So the men came, and surrounded the house, and blocked up all the doors and windows. 
60. One of the men then ran towards the girl, 61. but the girl fled into the bedroom, 
62. pulled down the basket [of feathers], tipped them out,* and immediately all the 
feathers took their place on her body, 63. and she became a bird [again]. 64. 
Flying out through the curved end of the house, she pecked at the white mat which 
had been put over Lilitévake ; 65. upon which the girl flew up, for she had turned 
into a taévdke (tropic bird). 66. Away the two girls flew, leaving Tinrau and his 
men behind, while they themselves escaped and were never caught again.* 
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NoTES 


6. Lit., And Lalataévake said to her younger-sister, “‘ Girl, I feel (lit., hear), 
and I shall grow (fupu) unruly (fesau). 

8. Lit., and the-land just (ma, after se) morninged up, and Ltlitavake looked, 
and her sister flew-away at their window, and she [was] a kura. 

1o. Lit., And she looked, and the kura flew-away only, and settled-away to the 
ironwood tree which their two parents died and were-buried to its base. 

11. Lit., to lure-hither. 

12. Lit., this kura flew-away. 

17. Lit., but [it is] a (-2) my (‘oto) anyone (#@) not come-coming land. 

32. More literally, And then the king said to his son, “‘ You know, lad, I wish-to 
eat your wife.” Cf. G. IV.9.1. 

33. Lit., The man. Similarly in many other places. 

37. Lit., And by-and-by, and it-arrived along (-ag: cf. G. 1.35.4) to the-day 
which this girl would be-killed to be-roasted thereon, and her sister came (the old 
girl) on the afternoon which would tomorrow up to being killed thereon her little 
sister. 

40. Lit., a begging-basket : from ‘ato, an older form of ‘afo, basket, and fara, 
to beg. This ‘atfara is a small flat oblong basket, suspended by a handle, in which 
friends of a prospective bride may place their monetary gifts. 

55. Lit., the-white-mats (afer) and the-common-mats (‘epa). 

62. More literally, and sprinkled [them] down. 

66. Lit., while they-two escaped completely (pau). 


(To be continued) 


C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 











NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Phyllis Kaberry, who returned to Sydney from London in January, expects 
to leave during April for field work in a region not yet determined. Her Ph.D. 
thesis, Aboriginal Woman—Sacred and Profane, will be published during the year. 


Dr. A. Capell, after spending about seven months at Walcott Inlet and Forrest 
River, North-West Australia, is now in the Broome-Derby region continuing his 
linguistic research. At the end of the wet season he will proceed to the eastern 
parts of Northern Kimberley. 

The Frankfurt Museum ethnological expedition to the Northern Kimberley 
returned to Perth, W.A., in December after about seven months in the field. Dr. 
Petri, the leader, hopes to visit Sydney before returning to Frankfurt. Excellent 
paintings of cave-paintings were obtained by the artists attached to the expedition. 

In January the death was reported of Mr. S. H. Ray, the noted linguist and 
authority on Melanesian and Papuan languages. 

Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery, for some years Government Anthropologist and Director 
of Native Affairs in New Guinea, has been appointed Director of the recently 
established Department of Native Affairs in the Northern Territory of Australia. 





AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


CANBERRA MEETING, JANUARY 1939 


The following resolutions from Section F (Anthropology) were adopted by the 
General Council of the Association. 

1. That in view of the fact that grants from the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
Australian National Research Council for anthropological research in Australia have 
now ceased, the General Council urge on Australian Governments and individuals 
the need for financial support for the continuance of this research in Australia and 
its territories on the foundations laid during the past twelve years. 

2. That the General Council urge on the Commonwealth Government the need 
for adequate provision for housing, protecting and displaying the ethnological 
specimens now lodged in the Institute of Anatomy, and also other specimens from 
Australia, Papua and New Guinea, which will from time to time be sent to Canberra, 
and that for this purpose the Government be asked to consider the erection of at 
least the first portion of a national museum in Canberra. 

3. That the General Council urge on the Commonwealth Government the 
necessity for establishing an adequate ethnographical collection representative of 
the peoples of the Mandated Territories, to be housed in a museum in Canberra. 
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The presidential address to the Section by Mr. F. E. Williams, who was unable 
to attend, entitled The Creed of a Government Anthropologist, was read by Mr. R. A. 
Broinowski. Other papers included Anthropology 1n Australia (Professor A. P. 
Elkin), Distribution of Aboriginal Tribes in New South Wales (W. J. Enright), Trade 
Routes in Australia and New Guinea (F. D. McCarthy), Systems of Mythology in the 
Northern Kimberley Division (Dr. A. Capell), The Natives of Central New Guinea 
(E. W. P. Chinnery), Girls’ Ceremonies in the Marshall Islands (Miss C. H. Wedgwood), 
Problems of Native Land Tenure (Dr. I. Hogbin), The Need for Mental Expansion 
Amongst Literate Natives (G. Thomas), Relations between White Townsfolk and 
Natives in an Australian Country Town (Mrs. C. Tennant Kelly), Administration of 
Native Races (J. R. Halligan), and Bone Pointing by Whites and its Past and 
Future Contribution to the Extermination of the Full-Blood Aborigines (Miss O. M, 
Pink). Several of them will be published in Oceania. 

So far as anthropologists were concerned, however, probably the most interesting 
feature of the Canberra meeting was a joint discussion with Section P (Geography), 
in which the Hon. J. McEwen, M.P., Minister for the Interior, was in the chair, dealing 
with the future of northern Australia and New Guinea. This was opened with a 
paper by Mr. G. A. V. Stanley, President of Section P, on the development of New 
Guinea. He stated that in his opinion this would depend very largely upon whether 
the supply of gold continued to be available and whether oil could be found, especially 
the latter. In the event of the foundation of the oil industry many Europeans would 
no doubt be attracted, thus creating a demand for agricultural and pastoral products, 
which would in turn lead to the opening up of farms. Without this stimulus he saw 
no prospect of agricultural development, since the many crops which might be grown 
are already being produced in excess elsewhere ; moreover, few persons feel the urge 
to become pioneers unless a certain reward is forthcoming. He urged, however, that 
roads into the interior might be built, pointing out that the expense of air transport 
is an effective bar against all commercial enterprise save gold mining. In conclusion, 
Mr. Stanley stressed the need for a detailed survey of the whole territory, only thirty- 
seven per cent. of which is at present mapped. 

This was followed by a paper from Dr. Ian Hogbin dealing with the New Guinea 
labour problem. He stated that although at present the resources of the island are 
scarcely being tapped at all, there is a constant demand for young men from all the 
native villages, so that most of them have to leave home between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-four to work either on plantations or in the mines. This is having a 
disastrous effect on the native culture, for when they return they are no longer able to 
fit into the background of the old life and incapable of building one for themselves. 
Old traditions are therefore perishing, and disrespect for the law is on the increase. 
The same situation, Dr. Hogbin went on, has arisen in Africa, and in Tanganyika, 
for example, the Administration has now set its face against intensive European 
development. In South Africa, on the other hand, the natives are being forced to 
supply cheap labour by ordinances, by taxation, and by the confiscation of their 
land. The result is that strong repressive measures are necessary to silence native 
unrest, and a great deal of hostility has arisen between the two races concerned. 
If this state of affairs is to be avoided in New Guinea, he said, the solution would 
appear to lie in the importation of coolies. This will no doubt give rise to new 
problems, so that the wisest course for the Administration to pursue would be to 
undertake a detailed survey of coolie systems elsewhere, e.g. New Caledonia, before 
reaching a final decision. Once the facts are established it will be known whether 
the ultimate gain is worth what it will cost. 

A short interval for general discussion then took place. Dr. Margot Hentze, 
Lecturer in History in the University of Sydney, supported the introduction of 

J 
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coolies and also suggested the stimulation of native peasant agriculture, giving 
examples from Africa. Two speakers, Rev. Jennison and Rev. Turnbull, however, 
condemned the coolie system of Fiji, the former from missionary experience among 
the coolies in the islands, and the latter from similar experience in India. Mr. A. 
Blain, who represents the Northern Territory in the Federal House, and Mr. E. W. P. 
Chinnery, Director of District Services in New Guinea, supported Mr. Stanley’s 
plea for a detailed survey of all territories under Australian rule. 

A paper by Professor A. P. Elkin on the administration and development of the 
Northern Territory was next read. Having taken possession of the region, he said, 
we are in duty bound to develop it. This involves two considerations : (i) the degree 
to which the territory can be developed, and (ii) the extent to which the process of 
development will be a benefit or detriment to the inhabitants. The latter comprise 
a few whites (5454) and over three times as many aborigines (17,000 odd). With 
regard to the first issue, the report of the Payne Committee of Inquiry into the 
possible development of the Northern Territory, the soundest and most complete of 
several reports on this subject, rightly concludes that the territory is only capable of 
limited development so far as white industries and occupation are concerned ; that 
more than half of the region is useless and negligible ; and that it might sustain a 
white population of 15,000 in ten years and 40,000 in twenty-five years. 

We must not forget however that Australia is the home of the Aborigines, and 
that our progress there has involved them in depopulation, which is still going on, and 
the loss of their home. The principle of the mandates should be applied to the 
territory, and the Commonwealth Government has now shown by declaration of its 
intended policy that this principle is to be put into operation. 

The Payne Report is itself an unintentional proof of this, especially clauses 442 
and 443. It states that “ there is a most undesirable tendency to make all industries 
revolve around the aboriginal question. Indeed, it would seem that if anything 
occurs to the Administration calculated to help the Aboriginals, it is proclaimed 
immediately without regard to its effects on industries actively carrying on operations 
of value to the Territory.”” Reference is then made to the prohibition of the Darwin 
pearling fleet from watering in the Arnhem Land Reserve, and to the cancellation 
of the tenure of lands in order to add them to an aboriginal reserve. Professor 
Elkin said that the Government was to be congratulated on being the object of such 
criticism, for it obviously accepted the principle that human beings are of more value 
than profit from pearl-shell or land. 


The Payne Report also misses the point in criticizing (clause 443) the policy of 
not bringing before our courts offences of a purely tribal nature. This does not, 
as the report claims, place the Aborigines above our law, but rightly keeps from our 
legal processes matters for which they were not designed. 


The aim of aboriginal policy is not to keep the Aborigines as they were or are, 
in spite of the Payne Report statement that anthropologists ‘‘ wish to preserve all 
tribal ritual and aboriginal customs.” This is not so, and would in any case be 
impossible. Change has gone on for centuries, and is now accelerated by contact 
with ourselves. Moreover, we lose our sense of values if we try to preserve the 
status quo ; some customs must be changed. The anthropological contribution is an 
understanding of the process and effect of the changes. 


Our duty to the Aborigines is not merely to afford them protection against 
exploitation and callousness, but also to give them education, that is, preparation 
for meeting, knowing, and solving the problems which now confront them. 

Professor Elkin then outlined a policy and concluded by saying that trained 
men with the right personality are essential to put it into operation. 
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In the discussion of this paper Mr. Blain pleaded for more realism on the part 
of both anthropologists and administrators. Two distinct problems had to be faced. 
the development of the north and native well-being, and the two should not be 
confused. Miss Ursula McConnel spoke of the failure of the Queensland Government 
to undertake any policy on behalf of the Aborigines, and Mrs. C. Tennant Kelly 
suggested that before a native policy for the Northern Territory was framed the 
Commonwealth might well investigate the mistakes of the various State Governments 
in the handling of their native problems. 

Dr. C. T. Madigan, Lecturer in Geology in the University of Adelaide, stated 
that there was no hope for agriculture in the north. There were 200,000 acres of 
peanut plantations, but these had been established only after years of arduous effort. 
Even mining was disappointing, and the only economic possibilities rested in cattle 
and sheep grazing. The immediate need was a policy which would assist graziers 
to find more water. A well cost £200 to sink, an insuperable obstacle to most settlers. 
As for the natives, Dr. Madigan continued, the only anthropological problem so far 
as he could see was the half-caste, and the way to solve this was by making the country 
fit for white women. Nothing could save the full-blood Aborigines, he added, not 
even the kindest administration in the world. 

The last statement was received with considerable dissent, but as it was now 
time for the mid-morning break the chairman broke into the argument, calling for 
an interval of ten minutes. On his return Mr. R. Ormsby Martin read a paper 
dealing with the relation between the Australian dependencies and defence. He 
pointed out the strategic importance of the various island groups as bases either for 
the protection of Australia or, if they fall into enemy hands, for attack. This raises 
the question of the amalgamation of New Guinea and Papua, which is from many 
points of view desirable. An excellent colonial service could then be built up, and, if so 
far as these territories were concerned, the White Australia policy were relaxed a 
synthesis might be achieved between Oriental and European cultures. 

This was again followed by a general discussion in which several speakers 
emphasized the many benefits which Australia might derive from the amalgamation 
for administrative purposes of all the Pacific territories stretching from New Guinea 
to Fiji. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman, proposed by Dr. 
Hogbin and seconded by Mr. Blain. 





ERRATA 


Vol. IX, No. 2, p. 163, liner. For “ na mbongi norau”’ read “‘ na mbongi ndrau.” 
Vol. IX, No. 2, p. 165, line1rg. For “‘ Noaku-i-Mbengga ”’ read ‘‘ Nadaku-i-Mbengga.”’ 


” 


Vol. IX, No. 2, p. 167, footnote 15. For “ -iui-” read “ -ivi-. 











REVIEWS 


Himalayan Village. By Geoffrey Gorer, with an Introduction by Professor J. H. 
Hutton. Pp. 1-503 and 32 plates. Michael Joseph, London 1938. English 
price 25/-. 

Himalayan Village is a highly significant contribution to social science on a 
number of counts : (1) it is a careful and detailed monograph dealing with the culture 
of a simple people in an area upon which we have a very limited amount of material— 
Sikkim, on the borders of Tibet ; (2) the field work is methodologically rigorous and 
may well serve as model in several respects ; (3) it is a study of a people originally 
primitive who have been exposed to the political forms, organized religious system 
and written language of a higher, non-Christian culture, a contact which did not 
represent such a wide cultural gap as that between modern industrialized Christian 
civilization and preliterate peoples upon which the bulk of our modern culture contact 
material is based ; (4) the author has related his detailed study of a single village in a 
small folk culture to a much wider theoretical base, in attacking two very fundamental 
problems—(a) what are the factors which determine the evolution of complex political 
forms, of which he regards the modern state as the highest development, and (6) 
what is the dynamic réle played by character structure in social evolution. Both 
of these problems are of immense theoretical importance and of immediate political 
relevancy, and students of economics, psychology, history and education will find 
as much thought-provoking material in Mr. Gorer’s attack as will students of 
anthropology. 


Mr. Gorer recounts his methods in detail. He worked with a closed group, a 
single village community on a reservation, every member of which he knew and every 
member of which he places as personalities and in terms of the social structure. His 
treatment of the closed group reveals very clearly the difference between the naive 
compliance with the requirement of “ staying in one village,’ a procedure which 
some modern but uncritical field workers regard as possessing a kind of intrinsic 
merit, and the conscious methodological utilization of a closed group. All of his 
statements of frequency or deviance are made against a known base line; any 
given event can be placed within a context of the similar events which have occurred 
within the experience of the participants; the number of times which a given 
individual becomes the focus of social maladjustment can be correlated with that 
individual’s personality, social status and position relative to others in the group. 
Statements and incidents are carefully attributed to individuals, not to give a non- 
significant air of authenticity, but because the personalities of these individuals 
have been given as relevant data. Mr. Gorer spoke the language but, at the same 
time, was not blindly impressed with the need of doing all work in the native tongue 
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and therefore concentrated the use of his linguistic virtuosity where it would give the 
best results, on work with groups, with children, in creating rapport, and in exploiting 
his interpreter in a special way. After he knew the language, at the point at which 
most field workers who speak the language tend to dispense with an interpreter, Mr. 
Gorer continued to use one in order to slow down the pace of an interview so that he 
could record it literally. He points out that the Lepchas, the people concerned, 
speak in paragraphs and are most impatient and unwilling when asked to dictate 
slowly, but they will pause while their words are interpreted, and Mr. Gorer was 
therefore able, by ignoring the interpreter, to get down a mass of verbatim material 
of which he makes consistent and careful use. As a further methodological con- 
tribution, Mr. Gorer’s is, I think, the first published attempt to collect a native life 
history in the light of the most modern frames of reference. He recognizes 
articulately that his life history comes from a deviant and that he lacks comparable 
material from more culturally normal and better adjusted individuals, and with his 
methodological allowance for this fact, it is possible to use his long life history of 
Kurma combined with his shorter sketches of other Lepchas to give another dimension 
to his study of Lepcha character. Mr. Gorer has also paid special attention to the 
care, the training and the behaviour of infants and children, making a study of the 
dynamics of the educational process and not limiting himself to a mere description 
of its forms. 


The Lepchas may be described as having a “ folk culture”’ with a minimal 
adjustment to contact with a culturally superior people whose literacy—as it reaches 
the Lepchas—is mainly ceremonial. (Mr. Gorer objects to the primacy of the 
distinction between preliterate and literate peoples and feels that a classification 
upon the basis of degree of political integration is more significant. I grant that the 
alternative use of other forms of classification is undoubtedly necessary for the 
investigation of special problems, but Mr. Gorer’s own material strengthens rather 
than weakens the orthodox position and shows that we must expect a marked 
difference in the degree of total cultural participation of each individual and a 
corresponding difference in social mechanics between societies which have and 
societies which have not come into contact with a written tradition, and shows that 
this difference is accompanied by phenomena of specialization of knowledge, the 
preservation of large masses of anachronistic material which may become socially 
dynamic, and, most importantly, the kind of social paralysis which comes from a 
sense of cultural inferiority.) Traditions of their preliterate state are still very 
fresh in the Lepchas’ mind, and the traces of earlier social forms are still easily 
identifiable in the very loose democratic system of community organization, the 
older religious system (the Mun religion based upon shamanism and sacrifice) and 


1 John Dollard, Criteria for the Life History, Yale University Press 1935. 


2It is interesting to note that the attitude of the Lepchas towards the literate culture 
which they have partially assimilated is very closely paralleled by the attitudes of members of 
— villages in Bali who have come into analogous types of contact with literate versions 
of Hinduism. 
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the economic usages of the society. At the same time, their present culture is 
based upon incorporation, as a geographical unit, in a feudal state which protects 
them against organized external aggression except as it is represented by Indian 
money-lenders acting as individuals; on economic participation in an economy 
wider than their cultural borders through the cultivation and sale of Cardamum ; 
on allegiance to a powerful intrusive religious system, lama-ism, which is dominated 
by an extra-Lepcha religious hierarchy within which Lepchas only rise to very 
subordinate rank. At the same time, their territory is a reserve ; there are very 
few non-Lepchas living among them, intermarriage is negligible ; they speak their 
own language—but read and write, when they do so, in Tibetan—preserve a large 
number of older religious forms unrelated to lama-ism, govern themselves almost 
entirely, and have an independent cultural life of their own. In these respects they 
are more akin to a primitive culture than to a folk section of a modern culture. 
For further illumination of the culture contact setting, Mr. Gorer was able to obtain 
some information about Lepchas who had lost their community life and been 
sporadically absorbed into the wider economy, and upon Christianized Lepchas from 
whom he learned the language. 


Before discussing Mr. Gorer’s suggested conclusions, it will be necessary to give a 
brief sketch of Lepcha culture. The seat of Mr. Gorer’s investigations was Lingthem 
village, a group of 176 persons loosely grouped about a monastery, and one of three 
such monastery-centred communities among the twenty-two named settlements in the 
reserve of Zongu. It is a self-contained community loosely supervised by a hereditary 
headman, the mandal, who exercises a sort of mild authority, subject to democratic 
control by an informal council of older men. The mandal is responsible for tax 
collecting on behalf of the Sikkim Government, acts as financial backer for the 
unfortunate, arranges marriages and settles minor disputes. If serious crimes were 
committed they would be referred to the court of the Maharajah, under whose special 
protection the reserved Lepchas live, but crimes are virtually non-existent. The 
basis of their economy is the cultivation of dry rice and other small grains (particularly 
millet) and herding. The people pay a non-arduous tax, and purchase foreign goods 
such as cloth from outside traders to whom they are habitually in debt, from the 
proceeds of their Cardamum crop. The social organization, beneath the loose council 
of the elders of the community, is of the patrilineal extended family type (common 
residence until the family becomes too large) with leadership within the household 
devolving upon the oldest male who is still vigorous, and the individual members 
have very wide extended sexual privileges towards the wives of elder brothers and 
uncles, and the younger sisters of the wife. Family budgetting is rendered uncertain 
by the necessity for heavy expenditures for religious ceremonials and sacrifices in 
connection with illness and death, and although there is some family and community 
responsibility for the unfortunate, there is a wider range of poverty and wealth than 
one would expect in terms of the rather strong emphasis upon communal values and 
communal consumption of surplus. Kurma’s life history reveals the importance of 
poverty very sharply, and students of Philippine and other East Indian societies 
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which have been influenced by the economic forms of more advanced cultures will 
recognize a similar condition here. Combined with the wide incidence of debt and a 
rather strenuous form of tillage, the Lepchas have an exceedingly high standard of 
living ; they live in comfortable houses of wood and plaster, are well clothed and have 
plenty, possibly too much, to eat and drink. Mr. Gorer documents this high standard 
of living carefully as it is essential to his argument. The rhythm of native life 
consists of work in the fields which is regarded as arduous, and periods of feasting 
associated with rites de passage and calendrical feasts. The feasts are characterized 
by the performance of religious rites by specialists, acts in the details of which the 
majority of the community take no interest, and a monotonous round of jollification, 
eating to repletion, drunkenness, and good natured, robust allusive joking. Aside 
from the intricacies of the imported religious system, with its divinatory books, 
prayer wheels, sacred musical instruments, intricacies which have no. detailed 
relationship to Lepcha culture, the symbolic culture of the Lepchas is very slightly 
developed. Their mythology is bare*; their ritual repetitious and monotonous, 
their art limited to the construction of complicated and highly formalized designs in 
thread and meal, and a little conventional wood carving ; the children’s play lacks 
symbolic elaboration. It is a loss to anthropology that Mr. Gorer had so little scope 
in Lepcha culture to use his special competence in the study of the arts. But 
students of the complexities of cultural symbolism will find very little material 
here—lama-ism is complex but not relevant. The Lepcha material is primarily 
useful because of its extreme simplicity, the low development of symbolic forms, and 
the way in which Mr. Gorer has organized his data around significant theoretical 
points. 


So with such an essentially simple socio-religious system and a rather routine 
economic situation, Mr. Gorer has devoted his energies to the study of the Lepcha 
character structure, and has come to the conclusion that character structure, especially 
the amount of aggression which is available in the adult personality, is the dynamic 
factor in cultural change. I shall first summarize his description of the mechanisms 
of character formation and then discuss the conclusions which he draws from them. 
The Lepcha infant bound to the back of a mother, or more usually a child nurse, is 
seldom frustrated. It is fed when it is hungry, kept warm, does not lack for human 
contact and company, is not penalized for lapses in sphincter control, and is treated 
with impersonal warmth and gentleness. These conditions establish, in Mr. Gorer’s 
analysis, the basis of Lepcha character, and may be summed up as a maximum of 
physical satisfaction at an early age, or, expressed negatively, a minimum of frustra- 
tion of basic physiological urges. Furthermore, the infant strapped to the back 
of an elder learns to adapt itself passively to the most strenuous and varied activities 
on the part of the nurse, and this lesson of passive adjustment is reinforced as the 


3 Mr. Gorer makes one remark (p. 181), however, about the “ extremely elaborate m 
and folklore derived from both religions ’’ (that is lama-ism and mun) with which he has not dealt 
in this volume. 


* See particularly G. Gorer, Bali and Angkor, a Study of Life and Death, 1936. 
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child grows older because it is rewarded for passive conformity by social approval 
and continued gratification of its desires. The child is taught, moreover, to fear a 
series of devils, rather than human beings. This infantile character is well established 
by the time the child enters into the second phase of its development, the period of 
childhood, during which it is subjected to treatment of a peculiar kind which it is 
superficially difficult to reconcile with the generally kind, warm and good natured 
Lepcha character. Children are harried and severely punished. They are 
emphatically regarded as something less than human ; if they die they will become a 
far more dangerous type of devil than willinfants. They are valued during childhood 
mainly for the amount of routine work in the house and fields which they can be 
induced to do. Although this attitude towards childhood receives a few symbolic 
expressions, as in the myth that the usurping newborn sibling is really a cannibal 
devil who will devour the deposed sibling, there are surprisingly few aspects of the 
adult Lepcha culture which can be regarded as either direct or symbolic expressions 
of this period of social eclipse and exploitation. Undoubtedly the lack of tenderness 
which children have to face is mitigated by the fact that they never go hungry, and 
a full belly seems to lie at the base of the Lepcha conception of well-being. The 
unpleasantness of this period may also reinforce the Lepcha’s willingness to grow up 
and take responsibility ; but Mr. Gorer also documents the way in which early 
marriage, often to a girl older than himself, makes a young man react unfavourably 
to the demand that he assume adult responsibilities. 


The Lepcha, so reared, becomes an easy-going lusty adult, who regards work as 
work and with disfavour, who enjoys eating, drinking and simple frequent sex 
relations, and regards quarrelling as a deadly sin. Most of the deliberations of the 
responsible members of the community are directed towards minimizing of quarrelling, 
and individuals conceal the presence of quarrelling in their homes as if it were a 
perversion. The Lepcha is unpossessive, unaggressive, and unenterprising. The 
only spark of intellectual enterprise which Mr. Gorer records are the few slight, but 
lively and amusing culture contact folktales. The Lepcha has little interest in 
personality and regards individuals in terms of immediate practical demands or of 
socio-economic status. Material from other cultures shows that such impersonality 
is not necessarily correlated with the other aspects of Lepcha character. Professor 
Hutton points out in his introduction a similar impersonality among the Nagas and 
Kukis whom he characterizes as aggressive, and among the peoples whom I have 
studied, the Arapesh unite non-aggressiveness and a strongly personal attitude, while 
the Iatmul have a high degree of aggressiveness and a tendency to regard individuals 
in very externalistic terms, in which personality is handled as if it were status. 


Mr. Gorer’s tentative assumption, however, that impersonality and lack of 
aggressiveness are interdependent is important for his final theoretical position. 


Mr. Gorer is dealing throughout with an analysis of character formation, showing 
not only how the child is treated, but also how the newborn organism is changed into a 
functioning and representative member of his culture, and attains a character which 
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is able to function in terms of primary biological urges which are in their original 
form independent of culture. He assumes that the way in which the primary organic 
needs of the infant are satisfied will play an important part in the form which this 
character will take, and more particularly, he assumes that aggression is a potentiality 
of the human infant which culture may either fail to develop entirely or may develop 
so that it becomes constructive or destructive in nature.5 


With this summary of his materials, a summary which does poor justice to the 
wealth of detail and the skill with which it is presented, it will now be possible to 
consider Mr. Gorer’s concluding chapter. In this he asks a question: Why did not 
the Lepchas develop a social organization which, in Engels’ terminology, might be 
called ‘‘ feudal”? (Mr. Gorer finds this terminology useful, but I would object 
that it has the very marked disadvantage of implying a fixed historical sequence.) 
In order to answer this question Mr. Gorer invokes the lack of aggression which is 
characteristic of Lepcha character. The basis of his argument briefly is this: 
human societies may be presumed not only to be capable of but to have some sort of 
positive tendency to develop towards more complex politico-economic forms. In 
our known samples of such forms it is possible to distinguish between three degrees 
of complexity, the “‘ barbarous,” the “‘ feudal,” and the “ civilized ”’ (or capitalistic). 
His criteria for this feudal stage are: (a) is any portion of the society in a position 
of dominance over another portion of the society ? and (8) if so, has this dominant 
portion any social methods for imposing its will on the rest of the society without its 
explicit consent ? Mr. Gorer recognizes that many societies may be found which 
fulfil most, but not all of the conditions necessary to satisfy his criteria for the feudal 
stage, but he holds to the usefulness of these classifications. 


Assuming then that development from one of these stages to another is normal 
for all human societies, Mr. Gorer first considers the conditions which make its 
inception possible. He regards limitation of food supply, with resulting limitation 
of population and of leisure, as the first condition which must be overcome if a 
barbarous people are to proceed on the road to a higher level of politico-economic 
integration. Then he asks, if this initial limiting condition has been overcome, 
and a people have attained to a surplus in food supply, what will determine whether 
they take the next step from barbarism and develop some or all of the characteristic 
institutions of the feudal stage. Examining the case of the Lepchas, he remarks 
that once they had attained the social mechanisms which ensured them an adequate 
food supply—dry rice culture and herding—they, nevertheless, did not develop a 
feudal form of their own, as their neighbours the Nepali, the Tibetans and the 
Butanese have done. He concludes that the answer, in the case of the Lepchas, lies 


5In this Mr. Gorer follows up his original thesis which he developed in his study of the 
Marquis de Sade. Nowhere in his treatment of the subject so far has he stated explicitly whether 
he regards aggression as only a potentiality of the organism which culture may entirely fail to 
develop—although his analysis of his Lepcha material would seem to suggest this—or as a biological 
urge which, if not satisfied in one form, will seek some other outlet—a point of view suggested 
by his Marquis de Sade study. 
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in their lack of aggression. He suggests that within a society, given the necessary 
increase in food supply and population, the amount of aggression of its members 
will be the determining factor, because only under conditions of aggressive activity 
on the part of individuals will there arise the type of competition which necessitates 
the development of more complex political forms, especially political forms congruent 
with the purposes of economic exploitation, i.e. aggression is inimical to the peaceful 
running of society, therefore it promotes social organization by necessitating more 
complex developments. He further suggests that the relative amount of aggression 
which is available in the members of two societies in contact will determine the course 
of that contact as well as the internal social development in each. He points out that 
too much aggression may be just as dysgenic—using the term dysgenic in a sociological 
sense only—as too little in a culture contact situation, because an over-aggressive 
people, outnumbered or inferior in weapons, may provoke annihilation of their 
whole society, instead of merely subsiding into a subordinate position as the Lepchas 
have done. 

In conclusion he raises the very pertinent question: Granted that the present 
complex politico-economic development of Western Europe has been made possible 
through a high development of aggression in individual members of the European 
states, have we not reached a stage in our development in which this degree of 
aggression, as expressed in the present disastrous state of national antagonisms, has 
become dysgenic for the development of human society ? But because he recognizes 
aggression as the energy behind constructive activities as well as behind destructive 
ones, Mr. Gorer pauses here to comment upon the loss in civilization which would 
result from the development of a less aggressive personality type, which would 
mean in the end a less enterprising, less inventive, less culturally contributory type of 
human being. He closes his book by remarking that impersonality has played an 
important réle in the Lepcha social solution and that this may perhaps be the answer 
to our problems. Or, asks Mr. Gorer, is there another solution ? 

It is first necessary to evaluate the steps in this argument. First the facts. 
Mr. Gorer has demonstrated, convincingly and with excellent detail, that the Lepcha 
character and the Lepcha community to-day have the qualities of peaceful, impersonal, 
non-aggressive corporate life. He has, furthermore, presented a most considerable 
body of evidence to show that lack of physical frustration, lack of severity of 
discipline, a premium upon passivity and the orientation of fear responses towards 
supernaturals rather than towards people, are important character-moulding 
mechanisms among the Lepchas. While this statement of the character formation 
mechanisms is provisional and hampered by the lack of agreement among the 
psychologists and biologists who must give us the theoretical background for such 
analysis of cultural processes, it is, nevertheless, a most definite contribution to the 
subject, one deserving of every respect and consideration from students of culture 
and personality. Then, from the present condition of Lepcha groups in contact, 
those groups which without special protection have ceased to be communities and 
become merely numbers of individual Lepchas participating in the wider economy, 
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Mr. Gorer shows that the Lepcha social form was apparently incapable of con- 
structive adjustment to the demands of contact with a higher culture, and furthermore 
that the one thing which does survive under contact conditions is the Lepcha character. 
Even divorced from his own community life, the Lepcha is notoriously gentle and 
docile. This fact, taken together with Mr. Gorer’s documentation of the weakness 
of organized sanctions and the social dependence upon a non-quarrelsome, non- 
aggressive character structure in reserve communities, suggests the further generaliza- 
tion, which is implicit in Mr. Gorer’s description of them, that the Lepcha culture is a 
culture which relies for the maintenance of social continuity most heavily upon 
character structure, and very slightly upon developed sociological mechanisms of 
community control. We may therefore provisionally accept Mr. Gorer’s position 
that in the history of the Lepchas their character structure has been of tremendous 
importance, if not, as he would have it, the principal determinative factor. 

When we turn to the wider ramifications of his thesis however the position is more 
doubtful. In the first place is his question: Why have the Lepchas failed to develop 
a more advanced feudal organization ? a legitimate one? This question may be asked 
in different frames of reference. (1) As social evolution is unilinear, why have the 
Lepchas failed to proceed along the determined road? This form of the question, 
which is implicit in much of Mr. Gorer’s discussion, is, I think, very dangerous. 
Even in the biological field from which the concept is derived, unilinear evolution 
(parallel orthogenesis) rarely occurs often enough to present special problems, but 
not often enough to be a basic assumption. However, Mr. Gorer adds a further 
limiting frame to his question. (2) Why have the Lepchas not developed more 
advanced forms when their neighbours, “‘ apparently ethnically similar and in much 
the same state of material development ”’ have done so. This situation in which a 
group of peoples with similar cultures, within a narrow, historically related 
geographical area, respond in different ways, to the same stimulus, by developing 
or failing to develop more complex political forms, is a much narrower and more 
scientifically admissible frame of reference within which to ask the question. But 
in order to make this question more than an academic speculation, we would need a 
great deal of comparative material about these neighbouring peoples, and most 
particularly we would need to know, not only that they were ethnically similar and 
had the same state of material development, but also the details of their social 
organization, their character structure and the particular circumstances in which 
each of these peoples came into contact with more developed social forms. Only if 
we had such material as this could we begin to try to answer Mr. Gorer’s question. 
That Mr. Gorer has attempted to answer his question in the absence of such material 
and without stating that such material is a sine qua non of a solution, suggests that 
he is primarily asking his question in the first form, assuming unilinear evolution. 

With the proviso that the conditions which Mr. Gorer has considered adequate 
for posing the question do not provide the materials for answering it—for there is 
no existing theory of social evolution which satisfactorily describes the dynamics of 
unilinear evolution, however much it may postulate its existence, and there are no 
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comparable materials on the Lepchas’ neighbours—we may then consider Mr, 
Gorer’s hypothesis that the determinative factor in social evolution is to be found in 
the amount of aggression available in the individual members of the society. Here 
I think Mr. Gorer has been very heavily influenced by the actual conditions of Lepcha 
culture, and by his lack of comparative field experience. Lepcha culture does 
depend to a great extent upon character formation. The Lepchas have accepted a 
foreign religion, modified their residence arrangements and altered their economic 
life in response to outsid¢ influence. Lepcha communities have disintegrated under 
contact, but the Lepcha character remains. In their own history, then, it is, on his 
evidence, a tenable assumption that the Lepcha character structure has been majorly 
responsible for the type of adjustment of Lepchas to a higher civilization. But can 
we generalize from this plausible speculation in regard to Lepcha history—for it is 
still merely a speculation, as there is no reliable evidence that Lepcha character three 
hundred years ago was anything like the Lepcha character to-day—to the wide 
conclusion that Mr. Gorer draws? This I feel we cannot do. Although character 
structure is of great importance in every social system, and though its study may in 
some cultures throw maximal light upon the process of cultural change, in other 
cultures the study of social structure is more illuminating. Mr. Gorer suggests that 
in culture contact situations, relative aggression is determinative, but it is possible 
to object that peaceful nomadic peoples and aggressive nomadic peoples with 
rudimentary political forms both go down before the impact of a more highly 
organized culture—as in North America. The non-aggressive Pueblo people and the 
aggressive Iroquois both made a much stronger stand against white culture, not in 
terms of character structure, but in terms of superior social organization. There is 
no evidence to suggest that the Iroquois Indian was more aggressive than many of 
his neighbours, but his society played a much greater réle in the early history of 
North America, because of the superiority of Iroquois political forms. The Balinese, 
a markedly non-aggressive character type, successfully conquered and colonized 
Lombok with the help of their very superior social forms. A recent examination of 
thirteen primitive cultures at various levels of socio-political integration® provided 
material to show that whether a society was co-operative, individualistic or competitive 
was correlated not with the strength of the Ego (another phrasing for the amount of 
available aggression) which was developed in its members, but with the presence or 
absence of a social structure which could control and direct individual initiative. 
This finding suggests that although character structure is important, and although 
it may, in some cases, even be determinative, at some stage in the history of a society, 
that there is a wider problem here and that in the way in which a society reacts to 
new internal or external situations will depend upon a series of interrelated aspects 
of the social system, and particularly, not only upon character structure but also 
upon social structure. Does the society possess or can it borrow the necessary social 


* Competition and Co-operation among Primitive Peoples, McGraw Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1935. 
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forms for co-ordinating the activities of an increasing number of members? Can 
it mobilize and direct its man power? Can it mute internal competition for co- 
operative group ends? The state has developed in different parts of the world by 
very different routes, by federation in Northern America, by conquest in Africa, by 
the progressive elaboration of kinship patterns in Central Polynesia. In each of 
these developments the presence of patterns which aggressive and enterprising 
persons could follow and utilize has been of the highest significance. 

A further consideration in regard to the extreme importance of social structure 
as compared with character structure is that social forms can be diffused with far 
greater ease than can mechanisms directed towards the alteration of character, 
especially at simpler cultural levels where there are no forms of organized education, 
and character forming is largely in the hands of women and inaccessible to rapid 
change. The history of social evolution is a long series of borrowings, re-adaptations, 
small inventions which have been elaborated in different settings. Even granted 
that a non-aggressive people could not make the necessary inventions or even the 
adaptations of the inventions of others which would result in forms of greater social 
complexity, the absence of aggression must be treated as a limiting condition, 
comparable to inadequate food supply or small population. A comparison between 
the degrees of cultural development between peoples in the main stream of historical 
contact and those far removed from it suggests that no amount of aggression is 
sufficient to compensate for a lack of social inventions, continually developed through 
interchange between cultures. 

In these terms, an answer to Mr. Gorer’s concluding question may be essayed. 
Granted that the present state of rampant nationalism in Europe is dysgenic for 
civilization, we need not necessarily look forward to surrendering “‘ all the contrasts 
in personality and achievement which have resulted in the greatest glories as well as 
the greatest horrors of our society,” but rather look forward to new social inventions 
which will be able to combine an aggressive character structure with socio-political 
forms which can use that aggression constructively. 


MARGARET MEAD 


Vikings of the Sunrise. By Peter H. Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa). F.A.Stokes Company, 
New York, and Angus & Robertson Ltd., Sydney, 1938. Pp. 1-335 with 
58 illustrations. Price in Australia 15/-. 


No one who has within him the faculty of responding to the spirit of adventure 
will fail to be thrilled by this fascinating book, for surely there has never been any 
greater epic than that which comprises the conquest of the Pacific and the settlement 
of its many islands by the Polynesians (“ the Vikings of the Sunrise ”’) as they made 
their way in their outrigger and double canoes from Indonesia to Samoa, to Hawaii 
and New Zealand, to Easter Island and indeed to South America. But Dr. Buck’s 
record is especially inspiring because the author, himself in part a Polynesian, thrilled 
to the exploits of his Polynesian ancestors as he traced their movements during his 
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research in various parts of the Pacific as well as in written and unwritten ‘“‘ records.” 
Moreover, he has the gift of infecting his readers with his own feelings. The book is 
delightfully written ; in parts, indeed it is poetical ; take for example, the following 
passage: ‘‘ from Hawai'i, the hub of the Polynesian universe, a more abundant life 
was carried to the outer isles by those brave navigators who directed their ships 
on the course of a star that led to a safe haven. Others there must have been, as 
daring and as trusting in their star, whose course led them into empty seas. Such 
unlucky ones sleep beneath the barren sea roads they so vainly followed . . . For 
them no human songs were sung, but the sea croons their requiem in a language 
that they understood.” 

Dr. Buck, however, has not just given us a delightful story, written in a way 
which expresses his own self: he has also performed an anthropological task which 
has for long needed doing. But much field work had first to be done, and thanks 
to the expeditions organized by the Bishop Museum, Honolulu, into Polynesian 
ethnology, this has come to pass, and the author, who himself took part in the field 
work, felt called to tell the world the story revealed by this research. 

Although the book is not technical and “ not intended for critical anthrop- 
ologists,” there is no doubt that the latter will take it seriously, and would only 
refrain from doing so to their own loss. 

Relying on mythology, genealogies, ‘‘ log-books,” and the distribution of 
dialects, customs and archeological remains, Dr. Buck traces the movement of the 
Polynesians from Indonesia across the Pacific and their settlement of its islands. He 
sums up briefly reasons for accepting the northern route via Micronesia in preference 
to the southern route, discusses the primary motive of the migrations (namely, defeat 
in war), describes the canoes, their outfitting and especially their spiritual associations, 
and then gives the history of settlement, as far as that is possible, of each group of 
islands. The first pioneers of the Pacific (in the Society Islands, Hawai'i and Samoa) 
were commoners (the manahune, etc.), who were in time followed by people of a 
higher social grade led by chiefs and priests who, sailing south-east from eastern 
Micronesia, kept north of Samoa and settled in the Society Islands. The latter 
became a centre for the discovery and re-discovery of other islands and also a nucleus 
for ‘‘ the dissemination of learning throughout Polynesia.” The Marquesas became 
an important secondary centre of exploration, especially for Mangareva and Easter 
Island, and probably to some extent also for Hawai'i. The mystery of Pitcairn 
Island is discussed, the former Polynesian settlement and culture of which seems to 
have been associated with Mangareva. The mystery of Easter Island is exploded 
with sanity; we are given a reasonable interpretation of its stone images, the 
cessation of stone-working, its bird cult and its tablets. The carrying of food- 
stuffs (plants to be grown in new homes) from island to island is carefully examined ; 
the most fascinating example is the importation of the sweet potato from South 
America (probably Peru) to eastern Polynesia by an expedition, most likely from the 
Marquesas. Certainly, it was to the latter group that this tuber was first introduced, 
whence it was later carried east and west. Dr. Buck rightly ridicules the idea that 
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such a trip to the east was not possible ; in this matter it is interesting to recall that 
the famous Dr. John Dunmore Lang marshalled many arguments to show that the 
Polynesians could have reached the American coast. 

In the course of his book, Dr. Buck draws attention to many important points, 
for example, the loss here and there in the colonization of the Pacific of various crafts 
and the reasons for this loss, and the failure to re-invent them when favourable 
conditions would have made this possible ; pottery is the most striking example. 
On the other hand he recognizes and emphasizes the originality displayed by various 
groups such as the Marquesans, Mangarevans, the Easter Islanders and the Maoris 
in using to the full the opportunities given by their new environments, even when 
these were limited, and adapting their arts and crafts to the new conditions. 

One of the valuable characteristics of the book is the author’s balanced judgment 
which prevents him being carried away by his enthusiasm and pride in his ancestors. 
Thus, while recognizing the historical value of the myths and “ logs,” he warns us 
against accepting the most romantic interpretations of some of these, such as those 
which have been regarded as records of the original Polynesian home in India and of 
the actual discovery of Antarctica. 

Much more could be written of Vikings of the Sunrise, but this must suffice as 
some indication of the rich mine of information which is given to us by one who is 
master of the facts. 

The book is beautifully printed and illustrated. The photographs are excellent, 
and the drawings at the head of each chapter are intriguing and compel the reader 
to proceed with the chapters which they introduce. 


A. P. ELKIn 


The Mountain Arapesh: I, An Importing Culture. By Margaret Mead. Anthropo- 
logical Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
1938. Volume XXXVI, Part III, pp. 139-350. 


This is the first of a series of papers to be devoted to a survey of the Arapesh 
people, of the Sepik District in New Guinea, who were studied by Dr. Mead and 
Dr. Fortune during the period December 1931 to August 1932. Dr. Mead states 
that she planned a monograph to present the whole of her material, but that exigencies 
of publication required that it should be split into sections. The one under considera- 
tion here gives an account of the physical and social environment and discusses in 
great detail a good deal of the material culture. 

New Guinea is such a vast territory, and so few anthropologists are available, 
that studies published up to the present have been of “ sample ”’ peoples selected 
more or less at random from a great unknown. During the past decade, however, 
a number of workers have concentrated on a portion of the Sepik region, and we should 
have a fairly complete picture when their material is available. Dr. Mead and Dr. 
Fortune have studied the Arapesh, the Mundugumor, and the Tchambuli, Mr. 
Bateson the Iatmul, Mr. Ledoux the natives of Murik, Dr. Reed and Dr. Whiting 
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the Waskuk, and Miss Wedgwood and I the Schouten Islanders. In addition, there 
is also the information collected by Dr. Thurnwald before the war among the Banaro. 

As readers of Oceania will be aware, Miss Wedgwood worked in Manam and I 
myself in Wogeo. We found that the bare bones of the two cultures were practically 
identical, but that differences of emphasis by the natives themselves had led to 
considerable diversity. The present paper of Dr. Mead, with its analysis of the 
preliminary reports of the other workers, reveals that the various groups throughout 
the whole area maintain a good deal of contact with one another for purposes of trade, 
and that in consequence customs, as well as manufactured articles, are passed across 
language barriers. The basic similarity extends therefore throughout the whole 
region, but, in spite of this, there are still a great many striking differences. 

The Arapesh are divided into small independent local units occupying a wedge- 
shaped area consisting of a line of coast, a belt of mountain land, and a triangle of 
the plains on the north bank of the Sepik River. Dr. Mead concentrated for the most 
part on the mountain section of the community, which is self-sufficient with regard 
to food supplies but dependent upon trade for its tools, weapons, cooking utensils, 
and ornaments. As the soil is very poor, however, the people are often hungry and 
always anxious about the future. Thus they do not set to work, for instance, to 
accumulate food for their feasts, as do most Pacific peoples, but rather hold the 
feasts when it so happens that sufficient food is available. Their attitude to the 
feast is also somewhat unusual, in that it is felt to be a duty rather than a pleasure. 
“‘ They are shy country people, unused to crowds and apprehensive of crowd pressure.” 

Practically the only return the Mountain Arapesh can give for trade objects is 
hospitality. The. Plains and Beach villagers are always exchanging visits, and as 
passage through the mountains cannot be avoided, they have to depend on the 
residents for food and shelter. The result is that the Mountain folk are extra- 
ordinarily humble about themselves and their culture and are always ready to adopt 
new fashions, not only with regard to such superficial matters as ornaments and 
clothing, but also forms of social organization. 

Readers will find Dr. Mead’s account of the different methods of taking over new 
elements most interesting. I recommend in particular a close study of her com- 
parisons with the Kula system of Papua, since it has considerable significance from 
the point of view of anthropological theory. 

The method in which Dr. Mead has presented her material is also worth noting, 
for it marks a new departure in anthropological literature. I quote her own state- 
ment. ‘‘ The only way in which material can be so presented that a student can 
acquire a real comparative knowledge is to use the methods which have already been 
well established in the experimental sciences, in which it is possible to read an 
account of an experiment without ploughing through every detail. Yet, the detail 
is always there, ready for the student to turn to at any point. Most of us fail to 
realize that in ten years our work will be read almost exclusively by students who 
have a far greater mass of material to cover than had we. Therefore, in dividing a 
section into two parts, a general statement followed by a mass of supporting material, 
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I have endeavoured to meet the needs of those students who will want to grasp the 
main outlines of the culture and who may also need to check up any general statement 
against the particular details on which it was based.” 


H. Ian HoGBIN 


Philippine Pagans: The Autobiographies of Three Ifugaos. By R. F. Barton, 
Pp. i-xvii+1-271, with maps and plates. George Routledge and Sons Ltd., 
London, 1938. Price in England 15/-. 


In publishing these particular results of his field work done in 1937, Mr. Barton 
has deserved well of social anthropologists, for in these three autobiographies he has 
provided an original source book ; this is of value to all students, and especially to 
those who have not the opportunity to do field work themselves. The book con- 
stitutes a living background for Mr. Barton’s former important work, Ifugao Law 
There we saw law and custom codified—kinship organization, fines, loans, indemnities, 
go-betweens, divorce, etc. But here we see the individual growing into a knowledge 
of his kindred and kinship duties. We see the reason for loans and mortgages 
(provision for sacrifices and indemnities), and the “‘ fines” being collected, paid and 
shared amongst those entitled to receive; we see the causes of divorce and the 
methods of obtaining it, and we get to know that man of many parts, the “ go- 
between,” arranging a divorce, settling a blood-feud, selling a slave, etc. The 
motives for loving one’s kin are clearly shown, and also those for performing the 
duty of revenging the deaths of ancestors, and for observing caution while doing 
this. 


The interesting institution of the trading partnership is portrayed, showing that 
it is not only concerned with trade; one partner must help the other in time of 
sickness by providing sacrifices for his recovery ; and there are other burdens also ; 
moreover, treachery between partners is not unknown. 


All three autobiographies show that ritual guides a person’s steps in every venture; 
omens are taken for every occasion outside of the daily routine—expeditions for 
revenge and head hunting, courtship, marriage, divorce and trade, while sacrifices 
ward off dangers and ensure success, even in such mundane affairs as driving home 
a newly purchased carabao. 


There are many other themes to be found in these records, and Mr. Barton 
adds, mostly in footnotes, valuable comments such as the lack amongst the Ifugao 
of a conception of retributive forces, and the weakness of public opinion. But 
possibly the most startling fact is revealed in ‘‘ the promiscuity and irresponsibility 
[from our point of view] of sex relations in the dormitories for the unmarried and 
the universal selectiveness on the part of both sexes in initiating these relations.” 
The author had himself previously underestimated this. He is of the opinion that 
Ifugao youths are strangers to adolescent love, and that this carries the implication 
that “love, as we understand it, arises with monogamy.” This is an important 
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principle which, no doubt, many will contest. When doing so, they must first 
examine carefully the evidence provided by the three Ifugaos whom Mr. Barton 
introduces to the anthropological world. 


A. P. ELKIN 


The Men and Birds of Paradise. By A. J. Marshall. Pp. xii+299, with 38 illustra- 
tions. Heinemann, London 1938. English price 15/-; in Australia 11/6. 
Mr. Marshall has in this volume given an account of a preliminary reconnaissance 
for an expedition which is to follow later into the Sepik Administrative District of 
New Guinea. He has designed it as a travel book, and has admirably succeeded in 
his intention of giving a description of the country and his experiences there—the 
difficulties to be overcome, the mountains and forests, the organization of a trip 
into the interior, and what is to be seen when one arrives there. As an ornithologist, 
he was primarily interested in the bird life, but he gives also an interesting account 
of the more superficial aspects of the native culture, which, all too often, are ignored 
by anthropological workers. The book may be heartily recommended to all who are 
interested in New Guinea ; anthropological readers will welcome it in particular to 
give perspective and background-to the heavier tomes of ethnographers. 


H. Ian HocGsin 





BOOK NOTICE 


The Native Races of Australasia. From the manuscript Notebooks of Sir J. G. 
Frazer ; edited by R. A. Downie. To be published in April of this year by 
Percy Lund, Humphries and Co., Ltd., London. Pp. 400. Price in 
England 35/-. 

This is the second of a series, Anthologia Anthropologica, taken from Sir James 
Frazer’s notes of his wide reading of all, or almost all, the works written on the 
social anthropology of the native tribes and peoples of the world. The first volume, 
on The Native Races of Africa and Madagascar, has already appeared. It was said 
by one reviewer to be “a veritable mosaic of first-hand accounts of the various 
peoples and tribes in Africa, with detailed descriptions of their beliefs and super- 
stitions, their birth, marriage and death customs, their domestic habits and ways of 
life and their modes of making war and peace.” 

The Native Races of Australasia will cover similar ground for the Australian 
Aborigines, the Polynesians, Melanesians, Papuans, Micronesians, Dyaks, Malays 
and other peoples of the Dutch East Indies. The important work done by the 
Dutch in studying the native races under their administration will be well repre- 
sented. This book will be welcomed as a unique source book for the anthropology 
of the native peoples of Australia, Oceania and Indonesia. (It should be noted 
that the information contained in the volumes of this series has not been used by Sir 
James Frazer in his earlier writings.) 
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